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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

The Great Western, steam ship, capt. Hosken, ar- 
rived at New York on the 10th instant, in fourteen 
days from Liverpool, bringing English dates to the 
e7th, and Paris to the 25th May. She brought 
forty-two passengers and a valuable cargo. 

The President steamer. A steam ship had been 
seen by the Portuguese ship Conde Palma, captain 
Sabino Antonio de Cabo Almeida, on her passage 
from Rio de Janerio to Lisbon, which afforded a 
gleam—and but.a faint gleam of hope to those who 
The 
following are extracts from her log book, as given by 
the Liverpool Standard of May 26th: 

«On April 23, at 4 P.M, in lat. 31.24 N., and 


4 long. by chronometer, 40.23 W. of Greenwich, saw 


a very large steamer under canvass, without showing 


4 her colors, or making any sigual; the paddle-wheels 


were not in motion, nor was any smoke issuing from 
the funnel. Next morning, the 24th, at six o'clock, 
saw her again under two square topsails (fore and 


; main) and latteen sails, (fore and aft,) steering NNE. 


The wind was at east, with moderate weather. On 
the 25th the wind veered to the N W., blew strong, 
which would prevent said steamer reaching the west- 
ern isles. ‘The steamer had three masts, of a dark 
color; not certain as tothe color of the funnel. The 
nearest distance we were to the steainer was four 
English iniles. ‘They showed no signals at all in- 
dicative of anxiety to speak ta us. She was pro- 
ceeding at the rate of from three to four miles per 
hour. She made a good deal of lee way. We did 
not communicate, but could easily have done so on 
both days. The NW. wind, which sprung up on 
the 25th, lasted for fivedays. We viewed the steam- 
er through a telescope,” 

The following article appears in this morning’s 
“Times;” 

Lisbon, May 17,4 P, M. The following is a 
transcript from the minutes of the log book of the 
Portuguese ship Conde de Palma, captain Sabino 
Antonio de Cabo Almeida, which arrived at this port 
from Rio de Janeiro, in 50 days, on the 6th inst,— 
A general hope is entertained here that the vessel in 
question must be the long missing steam packet 
President. 

“On the 22d of April, at 3 P. M., being in lat. 
29° 29’ 18. north, long. 40° 28’ west of Green- 
wich—wind at east—saw, at about five or six miles 
ahead, a vessel whose rig we could not well make 
out, steering the same course, NNE. ‘fhe same 
wind continued throughout the night, with. fine 
weather, but rather arough sea. Early on the morn- 
ing of the 23d the same vessel was about six: miles 
on the larboard quarter, when we could well perceive 
her to be a large steamer under all sail, and making 
ho use of her steam power. At noon, latitude. by 
observation 34° 24’ 36%, longitude by. chronometer 
40° 20’, she was fast falling to leeward; at 4 P- M., 
shé was scarcely perceptible on the horizon; sdon| 
afier the wind shifted to NNE, NE, NNW, N, 
WN W,and W, and blew strong with an’ agitated 
Sea; ‘this continued until the 3d of May, when the 





weather became finer, and the wind veered from W { 
VoL. X—Sre:. 16. 


to WS'WV and SW, which brought us to the Tagus 
on the 6th inst.’ 

N. B.—The steamer had three masts; did not 
show her colors, or make any signal; nor did we 
show any. She was going on easily with all her 
sails set, making no use of her machinery, and was 
using every endeavor to beat to windward, but was 
making much lee way; the funnel was painted white 
and have a confused idea that the vessel was painted 
with a white streak.” 

The principal discrepancy between the two state- 
ments is the color of the funnel. The postscript of 
the article in the «‘imes” states the funnel to be 
white—whereas in the extract of the log given above 
itis said, “not certain of the color of her funnel.” 

Remarks by captain M’Leoa. Captain Almeida 
appeared to be an intelligent man, and willing to 
give every information in his power. I implored of 
him to state nothing but what was positive truth, 
and he assured me that all he had said was fact; and 
he deeply regretted that he knew nothing of the 
President steamer being missing, or he would have 
spoken the steamer he saw. On my rigidly examin- 
ing him, he declared that the steamer alluded to was 
as Jarge asa frigate. After the the most serious and 
mature deliberation, my own opinion is that there 
are good grounds to suppose it was the President, 
and the probable reason for their not communicating 
may have been that they had previously fallen in 
with some vessel homeward or outward bound, and 
transferred their passengers and received supplies 
from. her; and that they were making the best of 
their way to the nearest port in the Western Islands. 

It will be necessary to ascertain where Her Ma- 
jesty’s steamer Dee was on the 23d and 24th days 
of April, as I was informed at Lisbon that vessel 
was on her passage home from the West Irdies.— 
When asceriained that it could not have been that 
vessel, then I am firmly of opinion that it must have 
been the. President, and as they were then 
in the parallel. of latitude where the trade winds 
commence, it may be many weeks, froin the date 
they were.seen, till they arrive atany port. 

At the date they were seen, their nearest port was 
in the island of Fayal, one of the Azores or Wes- 
tern inlands, bearing from them per compass, E, N. 
E. 708 miles. 

The President had three months’ rations on board 
when she left N. York, on the 1 lth of March; more- 
over her cargo partly consisted of a large quantity of 
flour. At Lloyd’s it is considered extremely doubt- 
ful whether the vessel was the President, and it is 
thought more likely to refer to the Dee steamer, 
which arrived on the 1Oth instant, from the. West 
'ndies, 

The great eastern treaty. This deed which had 
only received the initials of the five powers has now 
been fully settled by all five, and most cheerfully by 
France. So ends that noisy affair. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The principle topic is the great movement in par- 
liamentary tactics and struggle for place and power 
between the whigs and tories. It will be remem- 
bered that lord J. Russell introduced a measure to 
reduce the dutics on sugar from 64s. to 36., and 
moved that the house go into committee of the whole 
on the question. Lord Sandon oppused this with an 
amendment, which after a debate of eight nights, 
was decided against the ministers on the 18th May 


as follows—For going into comiittee, 281 
Against it, 317 
Majority against ministers, 36 











Lord John Russell next day refused to resign and 
said that he should reserve the great test question of 
the corn laws for the 4th of June. Sir Robert Peel 
immediatey gave notice that, on the 27th of May, he 
should move that the house had no confidence in 
ministers, or in other words, the poor of England 
are saddled with an extraordinary tax on sugar, of 
five to six cents in the pound, more than.any other 
people in the world pay for it. The duties on sugar 
are to remain as before. 

On the evening of May 24, the house of commons 
was filled to an uncommon extent—something was 
expected. Shortly after five o'clock the speaker 
called upon sir Robert Peel. Sir R. Peel arose amidst 
tremendous checring, which having subsided, the 
most profound silence reigned throughout the house. 
The right hon. baronet said: I rise, sir, to give 
notice that, on ‘Thursday next, I shall submit the 
following resolution to the house: «That her ma- 
jesty’s ministers do not sufficiently possess the con- 
fidence of the house of commons to enable thern to 
carry through the house measures which they deem 
of essential importance to the public welfare; and 
that their continuance in office under such circum- 
stances is at variance with the spirit of the constitu- 
tion.” [The right hon, baronet sat down amidst the 
most tremendous cheers we ever heard, and which 
were several times renewed. |] 

The London Times of the 22d, says that that an. 
nouncement in the house of commons leaves no 
doubt as to the intention of ministers to dissolve 
patliament immediately after the decision of the 
corn law question, which they intend to make a 
test. It is for the conservative leaders to determine 
whether they. shall be permitted to carry this inten- 
tion into effect without impediment. And it is for 
the conservative people to lose no time in girding up 
their loins for the approaching contest, and to take 
such prompt and vigorous measures as will enable 
them to follow up the series of trrumphs which have 
hitherto rewarded their efforts in and out of parlia- 
ment, with a signal decisive and universal victory 
throughout the country. When the hunted wolf 
turns to bay the chase is nearly at an end. 


Chartist. London May 26, In the house of 
commons last night, Mr. Duncombe presented a 
number of petitions one of which was; signed by 
1,300,000 persons, praying for the release of all 
political offenders ; for a free pardon to Frost, Wil- 
liams and Jones; and for the adoption of ‘the princi- 
ples of the charter by the house of commons, 

Steam Frigate. The town of Greenock exhibits 
at present a scene of no common interest, Six 
large frigates are now being constructed in the town 
or its vicinity, each of these of about 1500 tons 
capacity, and carrying engines of about 500 horse 
power, being part of the fleet of fourteen armed fri- 
gates, destined in time of need, to.carry out and dis- 
tribute the mails among the West India colonies, 
Four of these are to be supplied by a single firm in 
Greenock, who deliver the ships, engines and equip 
ments complete and ready for sea. 

The queen’s birth day came off on the 2\st inst. 
The day. was fine. The concourse of people in the 
park of St. James, was immense, Twenty one 
guns were fired as a salute, one for each year of her 
majesty’s age, 

Joseph Bonaparte. The count de Sarvilliers, 
Joseph Bonaparte, with his son-in-law, the prince 
de Canino, and his son Lucien, and Messrs. Mallard 
and Thibaud, secretaries, and a numereus suite, em- 
barked at the: Branswick wharf, Blackwall, yester- 





| day afternoon, on board the Penningular and Oriep- 
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tal steam navigation company’s steamship Iberia, 
ror. E. Cooper, commander, for Genoa. 

O’Connell has addressed a spirit-stirring letter to 
his countrymen, tn relation to the coming elections, 
commencing with the quotation: 


“Hereditary bondsmen, know ye not, 
Who would be free themselves must strike the blow?” 


Emigration. Thirty vessels have sailed from 
Cork harbor up to the present period,this season,con- 
veying four thousand six hundred and sixty-two emi- 
grants to New South Wales, and across the Atlantic, 
of these 456 proceeded to Port Phillip, 200 to Syd- 
ney, and 16 to Bathust, New South Wales. Of the 
total number 3,981 sailed for America—comprising 
474 to New York, 1,010 to Quebec, and 2,497 for 
St. John’s. This enumeration can give no idea of 
the total amount of emigration from this part of the 
country, as the steamers weekly convey passengers 
destined to ship froin ports in England; besides that, 
many vessels sailed frora this and the adjoining coun- 
ties, conveying hundreds of emigrants. 

Corn laws. Ali the manufacturing and commer- 
cial towns are holding large meetings in opposition 
to the corn law, sugar and timber duties. The 
cities and towns of Scotland are particularly active 
on the subject; and the forthcoming elections will be 
the most exciting and important which have ever 
taken place in England, since the reform parliament. 
Already many candidates are in the field, in antici- 
pation of a dissolution. Before our next advices 
from England, or very soon afterwards, parlia- 
ment will be dissolved and all England in an up- 
roar. There is some talk of bringing Mr. Hume 
forward to represent Edinburgh in parliament. 


Moneensnarket and trade. In London, the bank- 
ers we ‘Uecreasing their facilities, and money was 
more ¢ SAcult to bo obtained. Many heavy failures 
had taken place, particularly in the West india 
trade. ‘The exchanges continued, however, favora- 
ble, and was good, somewhat dearer in London than 
on the continent. ‘This was the result of the dear- 
ness of the currency in England, rather than of 
actually favorable commercial balances. 

In the manufacturing districts the gloom and stag- 
nation of business rather increased than otherwise, 
and working short time, had become more general. 
The cotton market had consequently suffered a fur- 
ther depression of 4 a 4d., with small sales. Many 
failures had occurred in Manchester. In American 
stocks there was no ‘let up.’ Few transactions had 
taken place, 


Londan, May 25. Money is again in great de- 
mand at the stock exchange, where so much as 6 
percent, is paid for short loans on stock or exchequer 
bills, and 5 per cent for the 16th of July, the next 
account day. This being settling day in consols, 
bankers and capitalists as usual hold back, and thus 
cause an artificial scarcity of money for a time. 

The openiing prices of stocks were—consols for 
money, 89% to 90, and for the July account 904; 
new 44 per cents, 983 98}; and exchequer bills 8s 
to 10s prem. [ Globe. 

An utter stagnation is now rapidly creeping over 
every branch of industry, whether manufacturing or 
commercial, and whether in town or country, All 
kinds of testimony agree that in this, ordinarily the 
liveliest period of the year, there never was experi- 
enced in the memory of man so general and com- 
plete a paralyzation of trade. 


Cotton market, Liverpool, May 24. There has 
been some little improvement in the demand, but 
the wants of the trade are still on a very limited 
scale, and upon the whole the market continues 
without animation, and in prices we have little or no 
change to notice. The sales of the week amount to 
18,040 bales; 300 bags American and 100 Surat be- 
ing on speculation, with 200 American, 950 Surat, 
and 150 Pernambuco for export, and comprise 80 
sea island at 14a2ld; 4200 bowed 53a74d; 1750 
Mobile, Alabama, and Tennessee 54274d; 5830 
Orleans 5}a84d. 





We have again to report a moderate extent of 
business in cotton to day, with a continuance of the 
dull feeling which prevailed on Satuarday. The 
sales which include 200 bales American and 200 
Surats, purchased for exportation, are 3004 bales, 
without any material alteration from the current 
rates of last weck, although all descriptions are 
rather of sale. 

May 25. The sales to-day are 1000 bales, 

Liverpool corn market, May 24th. Several pur- 
chases have been made of United States flour in 
bond at 20s for New Orleans, and at 22s to 23s for 
prime brands. 

Liverpool, May 25. A parcel of Odessa wheat 
under lock sold at 5s per 70 Ibe and 4000 to 5000 
bbls. of flour have changed hands at 20s for New 
Orleans, 22s for Philadelphia and Virginia, and 23s 
per bbl. for prime western canal, 

FRANCE. 

The Moniteur promulgates the law relative to the 
levy of 80,000 recruits of the class of 1841, and 
another granting a credit of 2,500,000f, for the pur- 
chase of cavalry horses, 

Paris, May 22. The chamber of deputies com- 
menced on ‘Tuesday the discussion of the project 
deloi relative to the extraordinary works which the 
loan of 450,000,000f. is intended to defray. In the 
house of Peers the debate also turned on extraordi- 
nary credits, voted for 1840 by the chamber of de- 
puties; and the creation of the eighteen new tegi- 
ments, attacked by generals D’Jean and d’Ambru- 
geac, was warmly defended by general Cubiers, the 
minister of war under the Thiers administration. 

M. Piscatory one of the doctrinarian deputies who 
most eagerly espoused the cause of M. Thiers, and, 
subsequently to the downfall of that minister, dis- 
tinguished himself for his opposition to the cabinet 
of the 29th October, had accepted a mission from 
the latter to the Greek government. 

La Presse asserts that in a few days a formidable 
squadron, under the command of admiral La Susee, 
would sail from Toulon for the coast of Greece, and 
that this expedition was intimately connected with 
the mission of M. Piscatory. 

La France state that M. Guizot had applied to the 
court of London to unite with France in assembling 
an European congress, but that the British govern- 
ment had refused to accede to his request. 

The contents of the Paris papers of Monday, 
May 24, are of little interest, The trial of Darmes 
and his accomplices, Duclos and Considere, for their 
attempt on the life of the king, commenced on that 
day. There are 68 witnesses, but it is doubtful if 
the accomplices willbe found guilty—the conviction 
of Darmes is, however, certain. 

The comparative failure of the late much vaunted 
expedition against Ab-del Kader is ascribed in the 
Parisian journals to the rashness or want of judg- 
ment of the duke de Nemours. 

The Texan loan. «La Presse’’ states, that the 
issuing of the T’exian loan had been received with 
such general disapprobation and distrust, that the 
firm of J. Lafitte, which had undertaken to bring it 
out, and had inundated the country with its prospec- 
tuses, was ubliged to abandon it, (Standard. 

Private accounts from Paris contradict the state- 
ment in “J.a Presse” newspaper, that the house of 
Lafitte & Co. have withdrawn from the ‘T’exian loan, 
and, on the contrary, affirm that they are proceeding 
with it, and are, indeed, bound by special contract 
to do so. [ Times. 

GERMANY. 
_ Berlin, May 8. We are able to give our readers 
the joyful intelligence that the convention relative 
to the continuation of the German customs union 
was signed yesterday, and that several of the pleni- 
potentiaries have already left Berlin to return home. 
[Russian State Gazette. 
POLAND. 

The emperor Nicholas, on occasion of the marri- 

age of his son, has conferred some favors on the in- 


———— 
habitants of the kingdom of Poland. FEE tiene, 


under sentence of death have their Pudishinen: 
commuted to imprisonment. 
SPAIN. : 

Madrid, May 17. Senor Olozaga has failed to 
form a cabinet, and the regent has charged count 
Almodovar with powers to try what he could do 
At a cabinet council it had been resolved that the 
title “highness” should be prefixed to the name of 
the regent. 

Letters from Corunna of the 14th inst. state that 
Madame Mina had been appointed governante of 
her majesty queen Isabella, and of her sister the 
Infanta, at the special entreaty of their mother, 
queen Christina, ex-regent of Spain. 





DOCUMENTS ACCOMPANYING THE PRr. 
SIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
Depariment of state, Washington, May 24, 184), 
Sir: There are two subjects connected with the 

foreign commerce of the United States to which the 
secretary of state considers it to be his duty to call 
the attention of the president at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 

The first is, the collection of Sound dues, or the 
tax payable at Elsinore, laid by the Danish govern. 
ment upon the cargoes of vessels passing through 
the sound into and out from the Baltic sea. 

The right of Denmark to levy these dues is as. 
serted on the ground of ancient usage, coming down 
from the period when that power had possession of 
both shores of the Belt and Sound. However ques. 
tionable the right or uncertain its orign, it has been 
recognised by European governinents, in several 
treaties with Denmark, some of them entered into it 
at as early a period as the fourteenth century; and 
inasmuch as our treaty with that power contains a 
clause putting us on the same footing in this respect 
as other the most favored nations, it has been ac. 
quiesced in, or rather has not been denied by us. 

The treaty of 1645, between Denmark and Hol- 
land, to which a tariff of the principal articles then 
known in commerce, with a rule of measurement 
and a fixed rate of duty, was appended, together 
with a subsequent one between the same parties in 
1701, amendatory and explanatory of the foriner, 
has been generally considered as the basis of all sub- 
sequent treaties, and among them of our own, con- 
cluded in 1826, and limited to continue ten years 
from its date, and further until the end of one year, 
after notice by either party of an intention to termi- 
nate it, and which is still in force. 

Treaties have also been concluded with Denmark, 
by Great Britain, France, Spain, Portugal, Russia, 
Prussia and Brazil, by which, with one or two ex- 
ceptions in their favor, they are placed on the same 
footing as the United States. 

There has recently been a general movement on 
the part of the northern powers of Europe, with re- 
gard to the subject of these Sound dues, and which 
seems to afford to this government a favorable op- 
portunity, in conjunction with them, for exerting 
itself toobtain some such alteration or modification 
of existing regulations as shall conduce to the free- 
dom and extension of our commerce, or at least to 
relieve it from some of the burthens now imposed, 
which, owing to the nature of our trade, operate, In 
many instances, very unequally and unjustly ont 
in comparison with that of other nations. 

The ancient tariff of 1645, by which the payment 
of these dues was regulated, has never been revised, 
and by means of the various changes which have 
taken place in commerce since that period, and of 
the alteration in price in many articles therein !h- 
cluded, chiefly in consequence of the setilement o! 
America, and the introduction of her products into 
general commerce, it has become quite inapplicable. 

It is presumed to have been the intention of the 
framers of that tariff to fix a duty of about one pet 
centum ad valorem upon the articles therein enume- 
rated, but the change in value of many of those 
commodities, and the absence of any corresponding 
change in the duty, has, in many instances, !D- 
creased the ad valorem from one per centum to three, 
four, and even seven; and this, generally, upon those 
articles which form the chief exports of the United 
States, of South. America, and the West India Is- 
lands: such as the articles of cotton, rice, raw sugal, 
tobacco, rum, Campeachy wood, &c. iz 

On all articles not enumerated in this acient tarifl 
it is stipulated by the treaty of 1701 that the Oh 
leged nations,”? or those who have treaties ies 
Denmark, shall pay an ad valorem of one per cen: 
but the value of these articles being fixed by age 
rules known only to the Danish government, oF # 
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ting, and its estimate is very much left to the 
fine ere Dralion of the custom house officers at 
‘Eisinore. 
er been, by some of the public writers in Den- 
mark, contended that goods of privileged nations, 
carried in the vessels of unprivileged nations, should 
not be entitled to the limitation of one per ceutum 
ad valorem, but should be taxed one and a quarter 
er centum, the amount levied on the goods of un- 
privileged nations; and, also, that this limitation 
should be confined to the direct trade, so that ves- 
sels coming from or bound to the ports of a nation 
not in treaty with Denmark should pay on their 
cargoes the additional quarter per cent. 
hese questions, although the former is not of 
so much consequence to us, who are our own car- 
riers, are still in connexion with each other, of suf- 
ficient importance to render a decision upon them, 
and a final understanding, extremely desirable. 

These Sound dues are, moreover, in addition to 
the port charges of light money, pass-money, &c. 
which are quite equal to the rates charged at other 
places, and the payment of which, together with the 
Sound dues, often causes to vessels considerable de- 
lay at Elsinore. : 

The port charges, waich are usual among all na- 
tions to whose ports vessels resort, are unobjection- 
able, except that, as in this case, they are mere con- 
sequences of the imposition of the Sound dues, follow- 
ing, necessarily, upon the compulsory delay at Elsi- 
nore of vessels bound up and down the Sound with 
cargoes, with no intention of making any importa- 
tion into any port of Denmark, and having no other 
occasion for delay at Elsinore than that which arises 
froin the necessity of paying the Sound dues, and, 
in so doing, involuntarily subjecting themselves to 
these other demands. 

These port duties would appear to have some 
reason in them, because of the equivalent; while, in 
fact, they are made requisite, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the expense of lights, by the delay ne- 
cessacy for the payment of the Sound dues. 

The amount of our commerce with Denmark, 
direct, is inconsiderable, compared with that of our 
transactions with Russia, Sweden and the ports of 
Prussia, and the Germanic association on the Bal- 
tic; but the sum annually paid to that government 
in Sound dues, and the consequent port charges by 
our vessels alone, is estiinated at something over 
one hundred thousand dollars. 

The greater proportion of this amount is paid by 
the articles of cotton, sugar, tobacco and rice; the 
first and last of these paying a duty of about three 
per cent. ad valorem, reckouing their value at the 
places whence they come. 

By a list published at Elsinore, in 1840, it ap- 
pears that between April and November of that 
year, seventy-two American vessels, comparatively 
asmall number, lowered their topsails before the 
castle of Cronberg. These were all bound up the 
Sound to ports on the Baltic, with cargoes compos- 
ed in part of the above named products, upon which 
alone, according to the tariff, was paid a sum ex- 
ceeding forty thousand dollars for these dues, 

Having disposed of these cargoes, they returned 
laden with the usual productions of the countries 
on the Baltic, on which, in like manner, were paid 
duties on going out through the Sound, again ac- 
knowledging the tribute by an inconvenieut and 
sometimes hazardous ceremony. 

The whole amount thus paid within a period of 
eight months on inward and outward bound cargoes, 
by vessels of the United States, none of which were 
bound for, or intended to stop at, any port in Den- 
mark, except compulsorily at Elsinore, for the pur- 
pose of complying with these exactions, inust have 
exceeded the large sum above named. 

I have, therefore, thought proper to bring this 
Subject before you at this time, and to go into these 
general statements in relation to it, which might be 
carried more into detail, and substantiated by do- 
Cuinents now at the department, to the end that, if 
you should deem it expedient, instructions may be 
given to the representative of the United Siatés at 
Denmark to enter into friendly negotiations with 
that government, with a view of securing to the 
Commerce of the United States a full participation 
in any reduction of these duties, or the benefits re- 
Sulting from any new arrangements respecting them 
—e may be granted to the commerce of other 
states, 

The other subject, which, in the opinion of the 
Secretary, demands the eatly consideration of the 
5°vernment, is the Germanic association or customs 
inion, established in Germany, and now in success- 
ul operation under the leading auspices of the go- 
Vernment of Prussia. ‘This :mportant association 

a for its objects the union of many of the German 
States into one body, for the purpose of establishing 
uniform regulations of commerce; uniform duties of 
‘aportation, exportation and transit; a system of 








uniform weights and measures, and a uniform coin- 

e throughout all the members of the association; 
objects resembling, as will be perceived, important 
purposes contemplated by the establishment of the 
general government of the United States. 

In ali these states of the association the greatest 
variety and diversity had previously existed. Each 
had its own circle of eustom houses, and its peculiar 
system of duties, constituting them in these respects 
foreign counties to one another. The effect of these 
diversities upon trade and manufactures may easily 
be supposed to have been highly prejudical to the 
general commerce of the country. 

To Prussia, who had labored for years to bring 
about this commercial revolutionin Germany, chiefly 
belongs the credit of its accomplishment. She has 
united the members of the confederation in a treaty 
which establishes one tariff for all, the duties to.be 
collected on the frontiers of what now forms one 
great commercial league. ‘The nett revenues aris- 
ing from the duties are divided among the several 
states in proportion to their respective amounts of 
population, every article, salt and playing cards ex- 
cepted, having once paid the duties on the frontier, 
being permitted to circulate freely among all the 
states of the union without any additional impost. 

The treaty was concluded in 1834, and was to 
continue in force until the Ist of January, 1842; and 
if, during that term, and at latest two years before 
its expiration, the contrary should not be declared 
for twelve years more, and afterwards from twelve 
years to twelve years, it has recently, under these 
provisions, been renewed for another term of twelve 
years. The etfect of this confederation has probably 
been to give to Prussia and Germany a new weight 
in the political balance of Europe; but it is princi- 
pally interesting to the United States in its com- 
mercial tendencies, and in the hopes which it en- 
courages of furnishing an enlarged consumption of 
some of the stable articls of our production, such as 
cotton, tobacco and rice. ‘The German commercial 
and customs association comprises an ample territo- 
ry abounding in wealth, industry, population and 
resources of every description. The states includ- 


ed in it are 

States. Population. 
The kingdom of Prussia, 14,271,530 
The kingdom of Bavaria, 4,315,469 
The kingdom of Wurtemburg, 1,649,839 
The kingdom of Saxony, 1,152,114 
The grand duchy of Baden, 1,277,403 
Electorate of Hesse, ; . , 704,700 
Grand duchy of Hesse, (with Hamburg), 807,671 
Stag of Nassau, : ‘ ‘ 386,221 
The Thuringian union, ‘ 908,478 
Free city of Frankfort on Mayn, 54,000 





Total, 26,027,425 
It is understood that Brunswick has exhibited an 
inclination to separate from the northwestern union, 
of which she is now a member, and to join the asso- 
ciation; and the accession of the grand duchy of 
Luxemburg is likely soon to swell still higher the 
total population of the states thus united, which con- 
stitutes already the most industrious, enlightened 
and prosperous people of Germany. 
Three of the German states have not yet acceded 


to the association, but have formed a separate com- 
mercial and customs union, viz: 





States. Population. 
The kingdom of Hanover, 1,772, 107 
The grand duchy of Oldenburg, 266,536 
The duchy of Brunswick, 251,000 
Total, 2,289,643 


And a few of the states of Germany have neither 
acceded to the association, nor formed any special 
union among themselves; these are 

Slates. 
The duchies of Holstein and Luenburg, 

(beionging to the king of Denmark), 471,276 
The grand duchy of Mecklenburg SchWerin, 482,925 
The grand duchy of Mecklenburg Strelitz, $9,528 
The Hanseatic cities of Lubec, Hamburg 

and Bremen, 


Population. 





245,500 | 


Total, 1,289,229 

In the accomplishment of her great political ob- 
ject, Piussia has been compelled to make considera- 
ble pecuniary sacrifices, her revenues from the cus- 
toms being less than before the formation of the as- 
sociation; though this falling off has been gradually 
lessening, owing to the increased population and 
prosperity of the kingdum. The attempts made to 
adjust and compensate this loss have not been suc- 
cessful; but it is believed that the difficulty will be 
removed by allowing Prussia to levy, for her own 
exclusive benefit, the transit dulies on cotton and 
other commodities, without any material change in 





—— 


The nett revenues of the association have increas- 
ed from about 12,000,000 thalers, collected in 1834, 

the year of its first establishment, to upwards of 
20,000,000, the present amount, exclusive of the 

expense on collection, amounting to 124 per cent.— 

a prodigious increase, and mainly owing to the ra- 

pidly increasing prosperity and consequently aug- 

mented consumption of the German states associated 

in the league. 

With Hanover the United States has recently 
concluded a treaty of commerce and navigation, 
through the agency of Mr. Wheaton, minister of the 
United States at Berlin, which has been ratified.— 
The treaty differs from our commercial treaties with 
Prussia, the Hanseatic towns and Denmark, by con- 
fining the indirect trade to the productions of the 
kingdom of Hanover and of any other country of the 
confederation on the one side, and, on the other, to 
the productions of the United States, and of the 
South American continent and West India Islands. 
It gives us the right of carrying to Hanover in our 
vessels the production of the United States and of 
the North and South American continent and is- 
lands, in exchange for their right of bringing in Ha- 
noverian vessels to the United States the produc- 
tions of Hanover and the countries composing the 
confederation, and may be regarded as favorable to 
our navigation. 

Several states of the league have manifested dis- 
positions to form treaties with the United States upon 
a similar basis; but it is not intended, on this occa- 
sion, to express any opinion upon the policy of es- 
tablishing the principle of entire reciprocity in com- 
mercial treaties with the minor states of Europe. 

One of the advantages already acquired by the 
negotiations of our minister at Berlin is a considera- 
ble reduction of the duties on rice, which, under a 
resolution of the house of representatives of 11th of 
June, 1838, he was instructed to endeavor to pro- 
cure. ‘This important object has been gained, and 
the consequences as foreseen, were immediately 
beneficial to all parties. A great incresse in the 
importation of Carolina rice, which to »lace as 
soon as the reduction of duty on the artic: became 
known, was followed by a correspondent icrease of 
revenue drawn from its increased consumption in 
Germany. The success of this experiment en- 
courages the belief that a like course in respect to 
other important staples would be followed by siini- 
lar results. 

The tobacco duties, however, serving, as they do, 
the two-fold purpose of raising revenue and of pro- 
tecting the culture of the tobacco of native growth 
in Germany, still finding formidable obstacles in the 
way of their removal or modification. The state of 
the negotiations on this subject up to the session of 
1839 and 1840 is sufficiently explained in the cor- 
respondence transmitted to the house of representa- 
tives with the president’s message of the 14th of 
April, 1840. 

Several of the states of the Germanic association 
have no natural outlet tothesea. Their commerce, 
therefore, is carried on through rivers the mouths of 
which open to the ocean in the territories of other 
powers. This shows the importance of the union to 
all the states composing it; but as the union itself is 
not a government, commercial stipulations and con- 
ventions must be made with the states of the union 
in their political capacities. By a paper annexed 
marked A, it will appear that in March last, Great 
Britain entered into a convention of commerce and 
navigation with Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtem- 
burg, Baden, the electorate of Hesse, the grand du- 
chy of Hesse, the states forming the customs and 
commercial union of Thuringia, Nassau and Frank- 
fort; and similar arrangement with these states might 
probably be accomplished by the government of the 
United States. 

Such being the general nature of the association, 
and such our commercial intercourse with it, it be- 
comes matter of interest to consider how far our re- 
lations with its several members might be beneficial- 
ly extended, and if it be thought advisable to enter 
into commercial treaties with them or any of them, 
itremain to be determined whether powers for such a 
purpose should be conferred upon the minister of the 
U. States at Berlin, orsome other diplomatic agency 
adopted; the general object being to seek the means 
of enlarging the consumption of the staples of the 
United States in Germany, and of securing all prac- 
ticable benefit to their navigation. 

There is another part of the subject of our con- 
nexion with Germany, which, though of less conse- 
quence than those that have been pointed out, is ne- 
vertheless one which deeply concerns the numerous 
German emigrants who are constantly selling their 
property to proceed to the United States, as well as 
our naturalized citizens, natives of Germany, inhe- 
riting property in that country. Throughout Ger- 
many the droit d’aubcine and the droit de detraction 














the general system. 
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exist inthe shape of a tax, payable on the witi- 
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drawal froin the country of personal property which 
has been inherited by will or succession, or which 
forms the proceeds of real property inherited in the 
saine manner. In the United States, as all know, 
no such'tax exists. 7 , 

It is probable that an exemption from this tax 
tight be obtained on the ground of reciprocity. — 
Some of the states have intimated their willingness 
to enter into arrangements for that purpose. If 
there should be no other reason’ for a formal con- 
vention, this particular object might be effected by 
a simple official declaration, signed by the secretary 
of state, under the seal ofthe cepartment, certifying 
that the subjects and citizens of Germany enjoy this 
immunity in the United States; upon which there is 
reason to believe that an alteration in their own 
jaws would be made by the states, or some of them, 
soas to make the right reciprocal. The fori of a 
declaration, such as it is stated above, has been 
adopted by the English government, as'may be seen 
by a paper hereunto annexed, marked B. All which 
is respectfully submitted. 

DANIEL WEBSTER. 
To the president of the United States. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS. 


- FIRST SESSION. 
SENATE. 
June 3.—[In conlinuation.] Mr. Clayoffered the 
following resolution: 
Resolved, That the act entitled “an act to provide 
for the collection, safe-keeping, transfer and disburse- 
ment ofthe public revenue” ought to be forthwith re- 


pealed, and that the committee on finance be directed 
to report a bill to that effect. 


Mr. C..observed that the resolution he had now 
offered was the same in substance with that moved 
by him at the last session. Its object was a speedy 
repeal of the sub-treasury system. It was not his 
purpose to discuss the resolution: indeed, he hoped 
and presumed that no discussion would be deemed 
necessary in any quarter, but that the finance com- 
inittee would be allowed at once to report a bill.— 
Mr. C. said-he had come to this session of congress 
with a determination to expedite, so far as he was 
concerned, the public business, and, in attempting 
this, to observe the utmost kindness and courtesy 
toward gentlemen on all sides of the house. He 
had not the least desire to deal harshly with the 
feelings of any; and he would take the present oc- 
casion to express his deep regret and surprise that 
a casual expression used by him at the last session 
had. been most terribly perverted by the public 
prints—perverted in a manner and to a degree he 
never could have supposed possible. In the course 
of some observations in relation to the sub-treasury, 
he had said that he would as soon address an argu- 
ment on that measure as atteinpt to convince a con- 
victed criminal with the rope round his neck that 
his conviction had been just and right. But the pa- 
pers had represented him as having compared the 
gentlemen of the senate who differed from him in 
opinion with regard to that measure, as a company 
of convicts with halters round their necks. Mr. C. 
protested to Heaven that nothing could be further 
irom his mind than any such a thought; on the con- 
trary, he had been sedulously desirous of avoiding 
any language which could wound the feelings of 
those with whom it had been his misfortune to dif- 
fer. Mr. C, was happy inthe opportunity of mak- 
ing this explanation, although he felt very sure that 
it could scarcely be necessary in the view of an 
gentleman of the senate who had been present at 
the time, The resolution he now offered proposed 
an immediate repeal of the sub-treasury law. He 
was ready, however, to make any alteration in the 
terms of the resolution which should cause it to 
conform to the wishes of gentlemen. 

Mr. Wright said that he should not interpose any 

objection of time; if the gentleman from Kentucky 
would consent so far to modify the language of the 
resolution as to make it the duty of the committee 
to inquire into the expediency of repealing the law 
in question, Mr, W. would cheerfully vote for it. 
_ Mr. Clay replied that he had not the least ob- 
jection, and. would. modify the resolution accord- 
ingly. Indeed, this was the more necessary since 
he belieyed there were some portions of the law 
which it might be expedient fo retain. 

Mr. Calhoun said he roust confess his great sur- 
prise that a resolution like this should have been 
offered. The senate had yesterday, without any 
opposition, consented to raise a special committee 
of nine to.express the views of the senate on the 
entire subject of the finance and currency. After 
this, he thought it due to a large portion of the peo- 





ple of the United States, and also of the members of 


the senate, that that committee should take up this 
matter of the sub«treasury as part and parcel of the 
general subject committed tothem. Before the se- 
nate was asked to repeal the sub-treasury law, let 


y|way. When they had done that then they were rr 
t 


it know what was intended as the substitute to be 
proposed. Repeal involved substitution. Mr. C. 
presumed that it had been the intention of the se- 
nate that the select committee should have the 
whole subject of currenc and finance before them, 
otherwise it would have been a most extraordinary 
course to appoint the committee, since the subject 
would regularly have gone to the finance committee. 
Now, Mr. C. regarded it as not entirely fair to the 
American people that a committee should be re- 
quired to report on the repeal of this single isolated 
measure of the sub-freasury, without giving the 
country to understand what substitute was to be 
proposed in its stead. Let mapa come out 
with their project—a Bank of the United States, or 
the pet banks, or whatever else it was—so that the 
senate and the country might see the whole ques- 
tion to be considered. He hoped the senator from 
Kentucky would not persist in pressing his resolu- 
tion. as it fair that those who considered the 
sub-treasury system as the only constitutional and 
the only expedient mode of keeping the finances of 
the government, should be called upon, at once, 
without opportunity for consideration, to repeal 
that system blindfolded, without being told what 
was to follow? . 

Mr. Clay said the senator could not certainly have 
heard the resolution as modified, or he never would 
have employed such language in regard to it. He 
called for the reading of ‘the paper; and it was read 
accordingly. 

Mr. Calhoun said that be had not heard the modi- 
fication; but, even if he had, he should still have 
objected to the resolution as modified. There was 
already a special committee appointed to take into 
consideration the whole subject of a fiscal agent for 
the safe- keeping and disbursement of the public re- 
venue. He called for the reading of the resolution 
specifying the duties of the select committee; which 
was read. Mr. C. said that this resolution certain- 
ly embraced the subject of the sub-treasury, which 
its friends considered as the most perfect of fiscal 
agents that could possibly be devised for the ends 
to be effected. 

Mr. Clay. That may be; but we think no such 
thing. Mr. C. should really have supposed that 
the senator from South Carolina would have for- 
borne the remarks he had made if be had heard the 
resolution. In a large and liberal spirit of conces- 
sion Mr. C. had at once consented to modify it so 
as to meet the wishes of the senator from N. York, 
[Mr. Wright], and had put the resolution in a form 
which ought to have protected it from remarks 
such as the senator had made. As to the position 
that repeal necessarily involved substitution, Mr. 
C. differed from the senator entirely. So far from 
this, if there was to be no substitute under heaven 
for the sub-treasury scheme if repealed, he would 
nevertheless repeal it, and that in deference to the 
declared will of the people of the United States.— 
But there was no concealment, no mystery intend- 
ed. Mr. C. would tell the honorable senator, at 
once, and with all frankness, what he went for, 
and what he believed his friends who acted with 
him meant to go for—and that was a bank of the 
United States. That was the object in view. But 
as the architect, before be erected a building, first 
cleared away the rubbish which occupied and en- 
cumbered the ground on which it was to stand, so 
the frieuds of a national bank desired first to re- 
move this sub-treasury scheme clean out of the 


pared to move in the direct accumplishment of their 
object. When they had got a clean and fair sheet 
of paper before them, then they should be prepared 
to inscribe upon it whatever a majority of the se- 
nate might deem most expedient for the public 
good. Mr. C. again observed that he had hoped, 
after yielding at once to the wishes of the gentle- 
man from New York, [Mr. Wright], the resolution 
in its modified shape would have encountered no 
opposition from any quarter. 

r. Calhoun repeated that the modification of 
the resolution had not met his ear; but he must still 
object. He knew perfectly well that the only al- 
ternative was the sub-treasury ora bank of the U. 
States; hence it was that in 1837 he had taken 
ground against the one and in favor of the other.— 
The senator had observed that an architect pulled 
down first and built up afterwards. This was a 
metaphor, but metaphors did not always turn out to 
be sound arguments. The position of the senator 
might be true in architecture, but it was not true 
in legislation. ‘The mere repeal of the sub-treasury 
would reinstate the pet bank system. The creation 
of a bank of the United States would supercede the 
pet banks. He could not vote for the resolution at 
all, especially since the avowal of the senator. 

Mr. Clay rejoined. The resolution adopted by 
the senate yesterday for the appointment of a select 





agent did not cover this matter of the sub-treasy 
for the duties of that committee rather looked to ti 
increase of the revenues; bat even if it di 
‘of repeal was an implied exception. 
the most heartily concurred with the sentiment ex 
pressed by the senator from South Carolina, ‘ 
only alternative before the nation was the sub-trea 
sury or a bank of the United States. : 
there was no other alternative. 
great manliness, had admitted this; so had the other 
‘senator, [Mr. Wright], on a former occasion: 
always been Mr. C’s own conviction; 
most glad to hear the fact so frankly admitted in that 
quarter. The only alternative, then being a sup. 
treasury or a bank of the U. States, and the people 
| . States having most decidedly and unequi- 
vocally condemned and repudiated the sub-treas 
it only remained that congress should provid 
due season a bank of the United States. 
was not a session for talking; it was pre-eminent! 
the season for action. The day of judgment jg 
come, (said Mr. Clay, with great emphasis and ani. 
mation), the day of judgment, I hope, is come—at 
least to our political world. 

Mr. Calhoun said that when he had before re. 
marked that there was but one alternative beside 
the sub-treasury, he meant to be understood that 
political parties in the country had so rallied on these 
two measures that there was, practically, no other 
alternative. 
which might be adopted. The pet bank systein 
was an alternative, though, in practice, it was buta 
‘half-way house” on the road to a bank of the 
United States. 
nated it, and bad declared himself content to lodve 
in it fora year or two. ‘ 
known that it must come toa national bank at last, 
if the sub-treasury were once abandoned. 
in this view that he had resisted this scheme jn 
1837, and should continue to resist it in all its 


of the 


stages. 


nation. 
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Mr. Rives said he should vote for the resolution, 
not on the ground that, if the sub-ireasury were re- 
pealed, the only other alternative must be a bank 
of the United States. 
alternatives. 
dicated several. . There were the state banks, there 
was a United States bank, as formerly organized, 
and there was a fiscal agept which might be mark- 
ed with a very different character. 
of the sub-treasury would at least narrow the field 
of choice. 
senate might sooner reach a decision as to what 
should be substituted for it. 
with the president, that a large majority of the peo- 
ple of the United States had unequivocally con- 
demned the measure, while, at the same time, they 
had not pronounced their will in favor of any other. 
The senator from South Carolina himself had ex- 
pressly admitted on a former occasion that the sub- 
treasury had been condeinned by the voice of the 
So, at least, he was represented to have 
said; for Mr. R. did not speak from his own per- 
sonal recollection. 

Mr. Calhoun begged leave to correct the senator 
from Virginia. 
was that, in regard to the sub-treasury, taken asa 
sole and solitary measure, the people had declared 
their opposition to it, but then there had not been a 
greater majority in favor either of the pet bank 
scheme, or that of a United States bank. 

Mr. Rives. 
confessedly against the sub-treasury, he did not see 
why congress might not, forthwith, proceed to exe- 
cute the public will. 
state bank question would revive, and then it would 
be for congress to say whether those banks should 
hold the public moneys, or whether we should adopt 
a bank of the United, or should create a new fiscal 
agent. Without intending, at this, time to commll 
himself to either of the three schemes, Mr. R. was 

repared at once to commit himself, as the ation 


He thought there were many 
The president in his message had in- 


The removal 
If that should be thrown aside, the 


He entirely 


agreed 


The statement Mr. C. had made 


Well; a majority of the people being 


When that was done, the 


ad committed itself, to the repeal of the sub-trea- 


sury law. 


tion— 





committee on the subjects of finance and of a fiscal 


finance. 


‘The question being now called for on the resolu: 


Mr. Calhoun proposed to amend it by adding the 
words “fand to report a substitute.” 

Mr. Clay hoped the amendment would not be 
made; and he called for the question. | 

Mr. Calhoun demanded the yeas and nays, whic! 
were ordered. 

Mr. Clay. 
finance committee shall report a substitute for ” 
sub-treasury; that is, it totally nullises the selec 
committee which the senate appointed on the su’ 
ject of finan | 

Mr. Woodbury suggested whether it would - 
be expedient to refer the pending resolation tot - 
select committee instead of to the committee ° 


The amendment proposes that the 


ce and a fiscal agent of the government 
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Mr. Clay said that the select committee stood on a 
cial and peculiar ground, and the objects of its 
spe ointment did not embrace that of this resolution, 
Hf c thought that they did, he would with pleasure 
adopt the suggestion. ; 
Mr. Walker asked whether the subject was not 
jready before the select committee, and whether 
already ? 
the amendment would not defeat that reference? 


Mr. Calhoun said his object was to take the sense 
of the senate whether they intended to act separate- 
ly on this subject without the other matters connect- 
ed with it. ‘There were three sets of opinions in 
the country—one fora national bank, one for the 

et banks, and one for the sub-treasury. The ob- 
ect of this resolution had been distinctly avowed; 
it was the establishment of a national bank. The 
gub-treasury had just commenced its operations; 
why not give it a fair trial? 

(Mr. Clay, across. Because the people have 
condemned it.] 8D 

It is said there is a majority of the people oppos- 
ed to it; and so, I believe, there is against the pet 
bank system, and against a bank of the United 
States. If the resolution was adopted, Mr. C. did 
not care to which committee it was referred. 

Mr. Walker preferred its reference to the select 
committee on the currency, &c. 

The question was now put on Mr. Calhoun’s 
amendment, and decided by yeas and nays as fol- 


—— 


ws: 

OV BAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay, of Ala. Fulton, King, McRoberts, Nichol- 
son, Pierce, Sevier, Smith, of Con. Sturgeon, ‘Tappan, 
Walker, Williams, Woodbury, Wright, Young—19. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Berrien, Choate, Clay, of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, 
Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntngton, Kerr, Man- 
gum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Porter, Prentiss, Pres- 
ton, Rives, Simmons, Smith, of Indiana, Southard, 
Tallmadge, W oodbridge—27. 

The resolution of Mr. Clay, was then adopted, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the committee on finance be derect- 
ed to inquire into the expediency of repealing the act 
entitled “an act to provide for the collection, safe-keep- 
ing, transfer and disbursement of the public revenues.” 

On motion of Mr. Clay,so much of the president’s 
message as relates to the subject of the finances was 
referred to the committee on finance. 

Mr. Rives moved that so much of the president’s 
message as relates to foreign affairs be referted to 
the committee on foreign affairs. 

Mr. Buchanan hoped the senator would defer 
that motion for a day or two: he desired to pay par- 
ticular attention to the late correspondence between 
the British minister and the present secretary of 
state. His impressions were very different at pre- 
sent on the law of nations from those of that distin- 
guished gentleman. He did not know that he was 
correct in his views, and if, on examination, he 
found that he was not, he should most cheerfully 
yield his opinions. 

Mr. Rives assented. 

On motion of Mr. Huntingion, so much. of the 
president’s message as relates to commerce was re- 
ferred to the committee on commerce. 

Mr. Preston submitted the following: 

Resolved, That the president of the United States 
communicate to the senate the causes which led to the 
sailing of the United States squadron from the Medi- 
terranean, and the return of the Brandywine, together 
with such official correspondence connected therewith 
as in his opinion it may not be improper to communi- 
cate. 

Mr. Sevier submitted the following: 

Resolved, That the president of the United States be 
requested to inform the senate why general Matthew 
Arbuckle has been removed from his command at Fort 
Gibson, west of Arkansas, to Baton Rouge, in Loui- 
siana, where there are no United States troops. 

And then the senate adjourned. 

June 4. The senate was called to order at 12 
o’clock. 

Mr. Sevier, on his request, was excused from 
serving on the committee on private land claims.— 
He asked for the substitution of his colleague, Mr. 
Fulton, in his place 

Mr. Clay, from the committee on finance, report- 
ed a bill repealing the sub-treasury law. Bill read 
first time and ordered to be printed. 

Mr, Clay asked that it be read asecond time now. 
Mr. Wright objected. It was, after some brief ex- 
paseuene between Messrs. Clay, Wright and Cal- 

oun, by general consent, made the special order 
of the day for twelve o’clock on Monday next. 
For a copy of the bill, see page 238.] 

Mr. Young presented a memorial of citizen’s of 
Illinois, for a bankrupt law, and a memorial for con- 
fitmation of land titles. He asked for the printing 
of them. 

_ Mr, Clay objected. He strongly depreeated the 
introduction of ordinary business, and he wished to 
check it at the outset. He hoped that the senator 


from Illinois would withdraw his request until next 
session, when the petitions would be presented 
again, 

Mr. Young accepted the suggestion, and with- 


'| drew his motion to print. 


Mr. Tallmadge presented memorials for a bank- 
rupt law. 

r. Linn suggested that it was desirable that a 
tule or resolution should be adopted, totally exclud- 
ing all business except on the subjects named in 
the message. Such a resolution had been adopted 
at the commencement of the extra session in 1837. 

A brief discussion. followed on this subject, be- 
tween Messrs. Clay, Berrien, Oalhoun and Hunting: 
ton; and the whole was by agreement deferred till 
Monday, to give time for the preparation of a reso- 
lution, 

The senate adjourned at half. past twelve, to meet 
on Monday next, at twelve o’clock. 

June 7. The bill reported on the 4th by Mr. 
Clay, from the committee on finance, to repeal the 
sub-treasury act, being under consideration. 

Mr. Clay rose and said he had only a word or 
two to offer by way of explanation on the provisions 
of the bill, and on the consequences which would 
result from its passage into a law. 

The first section contained the repeal of the sub- 
treasury act. Should that repeal take place, the 
state of the treasury, or rather the state of the finan- 
ces of the country, would be this: it would be under 
the operation of the law of 1789 establishing the 
treasury department; under the resolutions of 1816 
as to the medium receivable in payment of the pub- 
lic dues; and under the Jaw of 1836 establishing 
what was familiarly called the pet-bank system; 
(but this last law Mr. C. proposed by an amend- 
ment to repeal). 

The second section of the bill contained the re- 
enactment of one of the sections of the existing sub- 
treasury law witha slight alteration adapting its pro- 
visions to the present changed state of the country, 
and containing a new principle. Under the law as 
it before stood, embezzlement of the public money 
was made felony; but in its practical application, a 
difficulty arose. A public officer neglected to pay 
over at the proper time the balance in his hands; 
a demand of the money was made by government, 
and the officer refused; and the question arose 
whether, in such case, the officer could or could not 
be prosecuted for embezzlement? To obviate this 
difficulty hereafter, fhe present bill provided that 
the refusal of an officer under such demand shall 
be held to be prima facie evidence of embezzlement, 
and unless the individual shall be able clearly toshow 
that the refusal was unaccompanied by any unlaw- 
ful intent, he shall be subject to all the penalties 
provided in another part of the bill against those 
who embezzle the public property. 

Mr. C. went on to observe that should the bill 
pass in its form as reported, the consequence would 
be the revival of the act of 1836, establishing the 
state bank system. He supposed, however, there 
was no disposition on any side of the house to revive 
that system—a system which had been found in 
practice so very inconvenient, and which would 
now be still more so from the changed cireumstan- 
ces of the country and of the banks. By that law 
the secretary was prohibited from making any de- 
posite of the public money in any bank which did 
not pay specie on demand, and also in any bank is- 
suing per pet notes under the denomination of 
five dollars; a prohibition which, if enforced at this 
time, would exclude him from a large majority of 
the banks of the whole country. Mr. ©. said he 
did not introduce a section repealing the act of 1836, 
because he cherished the confident hope that should 
the bill pass into a law, it would speedily be follow- 
ed by another bill providing for a bank of the 
United States, or for some competent fiscal agent, 
such as should furnish to the people that which, of 
‘all things, they now wanted most, asound and uni- 
form currency. It might, however, by possibility, 
happen, te he conld scarce anticipate such a 
thing as in the least likely to oecur, that no such 
bill might be passed, or, at least, not for a month or 
six weeks perhaps, during which interval this law 
of 1836 coming up in revived force might operate 
exceedingly to embarrass the secretary of the trea- 
sury in conducting the fiscal operations of the go- 
vernment. With a view to avoid both cantingen- 
cies, viz: either of no bill’s passing, or of its passage 
being delayed, Mr. C. had prepared an amendment 
to come in as a third section of the bill in the words 
following: 

And be it further enacted, That all of the act en- 
titled “an act to regulate the deposites of the pub- 
lic money,” which passed on the 23d June, 1836, 
except the 13th and 14th sections thereof, and the 
act supplementary thereto, approved 4th July, 1836, 
entitled ‘‘an act supplementary to an act to regulate 
the deposites of the public money,” passed 23d 








ane 


June, 1836, be, and the same are hereby, repealed: 
Provided, That this repeal shall not affect or impair 
any securities which may have been taken for the 
safe-keeping of the public moneys deposited with 
any of the banks in the said act mentioned, nor any 
remedies to enforce the said securities which have 
been, or may hereafter be, prosecuted. 

By this section the whole of the act of 1836 would 
be repealed, save the two sections which provide 
for the deposite of the surplus funds in the, treasury 
with the several states; this provision, he presum- 
ed, was to be considered as of a permanent charac- 
ter, and not to be repealed. 

Mr, C, added he did not mean to say one word on 
the policy of the sub-treasury system, or attempt to 
reargue that question; and if he had not misappre- 
hended the temper and. disposition of the senate, 
gentlemen on all sides of the house were as little 

isirous of this as he could be. , Out of respect to 
the country, to the senate, and to, himself, he should 
resolutely abstain from again entering on a question 
which had been already sufficiently argued, and 
needed no rediscussion now. In saying this he 
hoped that no offence would be understood as. in- 
tended to the feelings ofany gentleman; it was one 
of those cases which would sometimes occur when 
a difference of opinion took place between. the mem- 
bers of the national legislature, or a part of them, 
and the body of the people at large. 

The amendment having been read— 

Mr. Calhoun said that if he had rightly under- 
stood the object of the senator in proposing this 
amend nent, it was to get clear of certain. difficul- 
ties and restraints imposed upon the -secretary, in 
consequence of changes which had taken place 
since the passage of the law of 1836..Certain banks 
which could at that time be made. the depositories 
of the public money were, in consequence of. these 
changes and of the prohibitions in the law, preclud- 
ed at this time from being so used. If. this was_his 
object, he might get at it much more. easily by sim- 
ply moving to repeal so much of the law as contain- 
ed those prohibitions. The Jaw had been, passed un- 
dera thorough and general conviction that, it was 
wroug to have the entire treasury under absolute 
executive coutrol, and for the express purpose of 
taking the public money from under that control, 
and placing it under the guardianship of the law.— 
But now it was proposes to undo all this, to. retrace 
our steps, and repeal the law. And on What ground? 
Why, that in a few weeks a law would be passed 
establishing a bank of the United States; so that, 
if that expectation should fail and no such law 
should pass, then the entire public treasure. would 
be left, as it was before the passage of the law of 
1836, under the absolute disposal of the executive! 

[Here Mr. Clay gave signs of dissent.] 

The gentleman shakes his head. Under what 
contro] then will it be? 

Mr. Clay. Under the law of 1789. 

Mr. Calhoun. Well, I will go back most cheer- 
fully to the law of 1789. If that is the meaning of 
the senator, let him move an ainendment, (or if fot, 
I will do it), declaring that the ‘law of 1789 is here- 
by revived. It declares that the revenue shall be 
received in gold and silver only, and shall be kept 
by the treasurer of the United States. 

Mr. Clay said he never had alluded to the subject 
of a metallic medium, or of any manner in which 
the dues of the United States were to be paid. He 
had merely said that should the sub-treasury law 
be repealed, the country would be under the law of 
1789, under the resolutions of 1816, and Under the 
law of 1836 unless that should be répeated. What 
he meant to say was, that under the principles now 
revived, as to the powers of the president, the act 
of 1789 would operate as a complete security to the 
treasury till a new law should be enacted. 

Mr. Calhoun said that, as to that, the law of 1789 
was a8 much in force in 1836, when the law was 
passed to regulate the deposites, as it was now; and 
yet president Jackson himself admitted that the 
public money was left absolutely under executive 
control, and that this state of things ought not to 
continue. Did gentlemen now propose at one blow 
to undo what it had cost such strenuous efforts and 


‘so much prolonged and excited discussion to agree 


upon? Andon what ground? Simply because a 
art of the law of 1836 would, at this time, impose 
inconvenient and embarrassing restrictions. ell, 
if that was the case, why not simply repeal so much 
of the law as imposed these restrictions? If the se- 
nator wanted to go back to the law of 1789, it was 
what Mr. C. himself earnestly desired. ‘But his ob- 
ject now was to record his objections to the amend- 
ment as proposed; and with this view he demanded 
the yeas and nays. 
And they were ordered by the senate. 
Mr. Clay asked the senator from South Carolina 
to recall to mind what were the ‘assertions of exe- 
cutive power advanced by general Jacksoa and his 
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friends in 1836. The removal of the deposites in 
1838, taken in @onnexion with gen. J sckencns alleg- 
ed Nght to remove any secretary of the treasury 
who opposed that measure, went the whole length 
of making a secretary of the treasury the mere crea- 
ture of the executive will. This doctrine Mr. C. 
and those who then acted with him utterly and stre- 
nuously denied; and he denied it still. The power 
assumed by president Jackson over the public mo- 
ney and over the secretary of the treasury was with- 
out law and = law, and wholly arbitrary and 
tyrannical. But he would not now revive that dis- 
cussion, Under such Wing id nae the treasury was 
at the absolute mercy ofthe executive. The whole 
doctrine and the whole proceeding was against the 
Jaw: and he had no doubt, could the question have 
been brought before a judicial tribunal, the secre- 
tary might have been convicted before any court in 
the country. Mr. Clay had considered the law of 
1789 as always in force: the union of the purse and 
the sword was in the face of that law. These had 
been their principles then, and they were their 
principlesnow. Itopposite principles, indeed, pre- 
vailed at this day, as they had in 1836, if there were 
now any danger of the removal of the deposites by 
the executive mandate, and the repetition of the 
specie circular, then it might be dangerous to re- 
peal this law of 1836: but such was not the case; 
and if the law of 18386 were repealed, the law of 
1789 would immediately revive, and in union with 
the resolutions of 1816 would prescribe the duties 
of government in relation to the public moneys. 
_Mr. Benton went into a revision of some of the 
circumstances which led to and accompanied the 
removal of the deposites in 1838. He adverted to the 
strong language then employed by those who oppos- 
ed that measure, declaring that the public money 
was in the Jawless possession of the executive. He 
reminded the senate of the repeated messages of 
president Jackson, inviting congress to regulate the 
subject by law; and then referred to the enactment 
of the law of 1836, and the effects of that law; but 
what was proposed now? To repeal the law by a 
stroke of the pen, and remit the public treasure to 
the “lawless custody of the executive.” As tothe 
law of 1789, it had been just as much in force in 
1886 as it was now, yet these gentlemen then 
preached, from day to day, that the money was in 
the lawless control of the president. Mr. B. con- 
tended that, except the law of 1826, there was no 
law to regulate the custody and management of the 
public treasure. Bat it was said that there was no 
need of the law now, because those in power held 
rinciples which would prevent them from any 
improper use Of the public money, they were a 
different sort of people; and therefore they needed 
no law to regulate their conduct. This, Mr. B. 
said, was the very first time, during the twenty 
years he had had a seat in that house, that he had 
heard such a doctrine brought forward. It was the 
first time he had heard that there was to he a diffe- 
rerice made between men in the making of the 
laws of the land; that laws were necessary to go- 
yern .one set of men, but not another; that the 
principles of one set of public. officers were so 
pure that they needed no laws to govern them. He 
called upon the senate to put the brand of its re- 
probation upon doctrines like this. He should, at 
all events, record his dissent from them. 

Mr. Calhoun said it was not his purpose fo go at 
Jarge into the argument. He only wished the se- 
nate to understand that it was now proposed, with- 
out the least necessity, to return back to that state 
of things which preceded the passage of the law of 
1836. He had himself differed from general Jack- 
son in tola, with regard to the removal of the de- 
posites; but he must do him the justice to say that 
it had been his deliberate opinion that, when the 
public moneys lay in the banks of the states unre- 
rulated by law, they were in a_ wrong condition. 

n confirmation of this position, Mr. C. called for 
the reading of an executive message calling the at- 
tention of congress to this subject; [which was read 
aceordingly]. 

In conformity with this recommendation, the 
law of 1886 had been passed almost unanimously; 
yet now an amendment was proposed which went 
to put back the public money exactly where it had 
been before, giving the president discretionary 
power to say in what bank it should be kept, and 
when and whither it should beremoved. Save the 
removal of the deposites from the Bank of the 
United States, general Jackson himself claimed no 
power beyond this. The pretext he had already 
statec, but. the. whole difficulty could be removed 
by repealing the 5th section of the law which cre- 
ated certain disabilities which would now operate 
yery incouveniently.. Dnder this view, Mr. C, 
would move to amend the amendment by striking 
out all but the enacting words, and inserting as a 
substitute the following: 





That so much of the 5th section of the act of 23d 
June, 1836, as provides that no bank shall be se- 
lected or continued as a place of deposite of the 
public money, which shall, after the 4th of July, 
1836, issue or pay out any note or bill of a less de- 
nomination than $5; and that no notes or bills of 
any bank be received in payment of any debt due 
to the United States which shall, after the said 4th 
of July, 1836, issue any note or bill of a less deno- 
mination than $5, be, and the same is hereby, 
repealed. 

This would meet the whole objection, without 
leaving the public treasure at the executive control. 
Mr. C, had all respect for the executive, but he 
would not consent to leave the treasury at his dis- 
posal for two days, much less for a month or six 
weeks. The senator from Kentucky, indeed, said 
that the law of 1789 would be still in force. No- 
thing, certainly, would gratify Mr. C. more than a 
return to the provisions of that law; it might very 
truly be called a sub-treasury act; it declared that 
the public funds shall be kept by a treasurer, and 
received in gold and silver only. But, by what 
process he would not now say, that law had be- 
come a dead letter. Could it be revived, nothing 
would gratify Mr. C. ina higher degree. But he 
would ask gentlemen if all which had passed to-day 
on this subject did not go to prove that, as he had 
at first maintained, the sub-treasury law ought to 
remain in force till some substitute for it was pro- 
vided? It might, in architecture, do very well to 
taxe down one building before you laid the founda- 
tion of another, but this did not hold in legislation. 
Why not leave the sub-treasury law as it stood till 
some other measure could be agreed on? Could it 
be from personal feeling?—from party triumph? 
Why re-unite the purse and the sword after so 
loudly denouncing that union? 

The amendment of Mr. Calhoun having now 
been read at the secretary’s table— 

Mr. Rives addressed the senate. The effect of 
the amendment proposed by the senator from Ken- 
tucky would be to nullify, to a great extent, the 
action of the senate. The sub-treasury law had in 
it two features peculiarly odious. One was the re- 
quirement to collect the revenue in gold and silver, 
and the other to place the money thus collected in 
the custody of executive agents. But was not the 
effect of the amendment of the senator from Ken- 
tucky to re-establish the sub-treasury law, at least 
in one of these. odious features? It gave the per- 
sonal custody of the public treasure to executive 
officers. Mr. R. here reverted to the objections 
which had been urged against this state of things 
after the removal of the deposites, and previous to 
the passage of the law of 1836. The law of 1789 
was as much in force then as now. And where did 
it place the public treasure? In the custody of the 
treasurer of the United States. And who was he? 
An executive officer, removable at the pleasure of 
the president of the United States, and exercising 
the privilege of selecting, according to his own dis- 
cretion, the depositories where the moneys were to 
be placed, and when so placed they were held to be, 
constructively, in the custody of the treasury itself, 
And what guaranty had the country for the safe- 
keeping of funds so disposed of? None but the trea- 
surer’s bond of $150,000. Who could consider 
the public funds safe under such a security? If 
this state of things must recur, surely there would 
at least be needed a stronger security than this. 

Mr. R. insisted that the proper course at this 
time was simply to repeal the sub-treasury law, 
and then stop till they could agree upon some one 
of the several substitutes which had been suggested. 
Of these there were at least three to choose out of : 
first, the state banks; secondly, a bank of the 
United States on the old plan; or, lastly, a new 
fiscal agent. For his own part, he believed that 
the people of the United States. would even prefer 
to see the public. money kept in the state banks, 
provided they were restricted to such as paid spe- 
cie, to having them put under the discretion of the 
executive, There were many banks which still 
continued to redeem their notes. The senator from 
Kentucky seemed to desire not only to put down 
the sub-treasury law, but, by the same blow, to 
prostrate the state banks, and any other fiscal agent; 
so that nothing should remain to be adopted but a 
bank of the United States. He hoped the senator 
would consent to adopt the amendment proposed by 
the senator from South Carolina, and surrender the 
measure he had proposed, and to which there were 
so many serious objections. 

Mr. Mangum thought there was in the senate 
much unnecessary excitement on this matter; gen- 
tlemen seemed disposed to look at it rather. as dia- 
lecticians than in that point of viewin which it 
would be luoked at by the public. He thought 


| 


there was.no real difference between the views of 


the committee of finance and those of the gentle- 


ee 


man from Virginia, (Mr. Rives). If the sub-trea 


sury should be repealed, the country would pb. 
thrown upon the law of 1836; but the provisions of 
that law were such that scarce a depository could 
be used of all that were in the United States. 
the fifty banks of New England, there was scarce 
one that did not issue bills under the denomination 
of five dollars. It was, therefore, a new question 
of convenience, during the short period between the 
repeal of the sub-treasury law and the adoption of 
a substitute; for they did not mean to stop at the 
‘half-way house.’”? They desired the establish- 
ment of a bank of the United States; but, if that 
should fail, (which he could not suppose,) still the 
had no intention of adjourning without placing the 
public moneys under the custody of law. The in. 
ference, therefore, was not to be drawn, that there 
was any idea of abandoning the principles con. 
tended for in 1836. The only question was, whe. 
ther they should abandon the ue of 1836 for a few 
weeks, till a final law could be agreed on, or should 
leave the secretary of the treasury to struggle with 
all the embarrassments which must beset him should 
that law be revived? A short time would settle the 
question; and then, if no bank of the United States 
or other fiscal agent, could be agreed upon, the pub. 
lic money must be placed in the state banks, sub. 
ject to regulations to be provided by law. 

Mr. Barrow said that he certainly had not under- 
stood the political discussions of the last ten years 
if the. repeal of the law of 1836 would not place the 
nation in the very condition which the whig party 
had so loudly and strenuously deprecated. He 
could not concur in the view expressed by the se- 
nator from North Carolina, (Mr. Mangum). It 
appeared to him that it would be far better for the 
whig party to fall back on the law of 1836, than to 
allow the public deposites to be at the discretion of 
the executive even for a single day. After all he 
had been telling the people of his district for ten 
years past, he never could consent to adopt the 
amendment proposed by the senator from Kentucky. 
He would prefer even the continuance of the sub- 
treasury law to this so loudly deprecated union of 
tbe purse and the sword. He had great respect for 
the opinion of his political friends, and was disposed 
to defer toit when he could without a sacrifice of 
prineiple, but he could not follow their lead in a 
measure like this. 

When the deposites were removed, the whole 
American people united in the demand to have 
them placed under the regulation of Jaw, and it was 
in consequence of that demand that the law of 1836 
had been passed. He was aware that the law could 
not be carried out in its present form, since a large 
portion of the banks did not now pay specie; but he 
would rather alter the law so as to allow the public 
money to be placed even in such banks than have 
it left to the discretion of the executive, for him to 
say where it should be put and when it should be 
withdrawn. He was in favor of allowing time for 
further deliberation; the subject was more compli- 
cated than some gentlemen imagined. He would 
rather revive the law of °36 tn foio than leave the 
public inoney for thirty or sixty days at executive 
discretion. When the United States bank was re- 
chartered in 1816, the law of 1789 was repealed, 
and new. directions were given for the control of 
the public money. The removal of the deposites 
in 1833. was not a repeal of the law of 1816, but a 
nullification of it. Mr. B. said that if he was forced 
to vote now, he must vote for the amendinent of the 
senator from South Carolina, (Mr. Calhoun). He 
differed from some gentlemen on both sides of the 
house; but he preferred at present the simple repeal 
of the sub-treasury law. He did not believe that the 
people of Louisiana had so much distrust for banks 
as some people imagined. 

Mr. Preston said that the only real qnestion was 
one of time. All agreed thatit was proper the pub- 
lic treasure should not be left, without the control 
of law: aud there was but little difference as to 4 
further step, viz: whether it should not be put ua- 
der further control than by the law of 1789; for 1t 
had been conceded, in the discussions of 1816, that 
the state of the public moneys was not safe, though 
they were still under the law of 1789. He presum- 
ed, that if, whether then or now, it was proposed to 
re-enact the naked law of 1789, there would be 4 
general if not universal objection to it. The gene- 
ral direction to a treasurer to receive and keep the 
public money was not a sufficient separation of it 
from executive control, su long as that officer might 
himself be removed by the president, e |i 
1836 had passed by an unusually large majority: it 
was passed in response to calls from the executive: 
and though not intended as a permanent provision 
on the subiect, it was at least better than the law © 
1739. Acting on the principles then avowed, 7° 
should proceed with great caution. None of those 
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lic treasure without the guardianship of law. Yet 
they ought to move cautiously and scrupulously.— 


| "Not that he believed the state bank system had had 


a full and fair experiment. No system could have. 
done otherwise than fail under such auspices. Yet 
he did not concur with his friend from North Caro- 
jina that the public funds Should remain under ex- 
ecutive control for any time at all. He thought 
they ought not to remove one restraint till they im- 
osed another in its place: they should not untie the 
executive hands till they had another cord prepared 
to bind them. He concurred with those who de- 
sired the repeal of the sub-treasury law. He had 
always been opposed to it. He had thought it bet- 
ter to abide under the law of 1836 than to rush into 
an untried and doubtful experiment. He thought 
so still; and would rather go back to that law with 
all its imperfections on its head than confer on the 
executive the discretionary contro! of the public 
moneys for any period, however brief. It seemed 
to be demanded, by the voice of the nation, that 
the sub-treasury be repeated. He concurred with 
that voice; and though he should, for bimself, have 
referred a repeal only of the specie clause, leaving 
the residue of the machinery untouched, he submit- 
ted to the expression of the public will. He hoped 
the amendment proposed by the senator from Ken- 
tucky would not be insisted on. 
Mr. Clay said he was very indifferent to the fate 
of the amendment, but he thought that gentlemen 
had not quite done him justice while urging their 


objections toit. For, in the first place, the law of 


1836 did no more put the public deposites under 


the control of law, according to the doctrine main-., 


tained and insisted on by general Jackson, than the 
act of 1816. What was that doctrine? That every 
executive officer is bound to conform to the orders 
of the president, and if he refuses to do so, the 
president may remove him. Apply this to the law 
of 1836. How were the depositories to be selected 
in which to place the public moneys? By the head 
of the department; but unless,in making this se- 
lection, he conformed himself to the pleasure of 
Andrew Jackson, he would be forthwith dismissed. 
It was, then, perfectly idle to talk of any system 
being efficacious in removing the deposites from 
under the control of such a man. By the power 
he could ever exert over his subordinates, he could, 
at any time, remove or continue the public funds 
among the banks just as he pleased. 

Now look at the contingencies that would pre- 
sent themselves should the law of 1836 be con- 
tinued in force. His friend from Louisiana (Mr. 
Barrow) bad said that be would prefer to have the 
public money placed even in non-specie-paying 
banks to leaving it under executive control. But 
the law of 1836 would not allow the secretary to 
place it there. What would be the operation of 
rejecting the amendment? ‘Torevive a paralytic, 
more than half of whose limbs were wholly desti- 
tute of all power of action. All the banks, or 
nearly all, in the United States south of N. York, 
(or perhaps south of New Jersey), had suspended 
Specie payments, so that if the law were revived 
the discretion of the executive would still remain 
as to all these banks. If the state bank system 
must be revived, it ought to be so revived as to be- 
come operative over all the union. As things now 
stood, it would have no effect whatever throughout 
four-fifths of the union, in point of territory, and 
perhaps three-fourths in point of population. Did 
gentlemen want to resuscitate such a rickety, half- 
alive thiug as this? He presumed not. Therefore, 
he repeated, if this law was to come into existence, 
it must undergo a complete revision. But if pub. 
lic opinion was to be respected in congress, what 
had it decided? Two things: first, it had condemn- 
ed the state bank system, either as a system for the 
convenience of the government or for the good of 
the people; and still more emphatically had it con- 
demned the sub-treasury law, Public sentiment be- 
ing agaiust both, Mr. C, was for repealing both; and 
he was equally against reviving a law which must be 
inoperative as respects two-thirds of the union. 

What objection could there be to the amendment? 
All admitted that there might be a necessity for 
further legislation; if a bank or other suitable fiscal 
agent should be appointed, the law would contain 
Cirections to the secretary as to the disposition of 
the public deposites. But if the law of 1836 was 
to be revived, gentlemen must remember that its 
provisions must be changed, since there had been 
two suspensions since it had been first enacted. If 
the law should pass, with the amendment, the sub- 
treasury would be abolished, together with the law 
of 1836, and the country be placed under the law of 
1789, as it bad been when tie deposites were or- 
dered to be placed in the old Bank of the United 
States. That law had revived on the discontinu- 
ance of the first bank, as it had again revived at 
the discontinuance of the second, and as it con- 


tinued tijl 1836. What would be the practical 
course of things? The secretary of the treasury 
would make his deposites in specie-paying banks, 
but without regard to the denomination of the bills 
they might issue; and in non-specie-paying banks 
where he thought they were safe; and this arrange- 
ment would be temporarily adopted till a bank was 
created, or some proper fiscal agent in its place. 

Gentlemen seemed not to have reflected on the 
consequences of rejecting the amendment. What 
would be the condition of the secretary of the trea- 
sury? The difficulty did not arise from one section 
of the law of 1836 alone; all parts of the law, from 
one end of it to the other, were full of sources of 
embarrassment. He must make contracts which 
would frequently require protracted negotiation; 
and in this also he would be thwarted and hamper- 
ed by that law. If the law was to continue, it must 
be re-enacted after a thorough revision. If that was 
the scheme of the senator, let him say so; let him 
come out at once, boldly, like a man, and avow it. 
Mr. C. hoped the amendment would prevail; if it 
was rejected, it would only produce a see-saw be- 
tween two different systems; and the effect would 
be to revive a miserable, rickety, inefficient law, 
which would be useless as to a great part of the 
country. 

Mr. Calhoun said it seemed to him that the se- 
nator from Kentucky was on the high road towards 
proving that the sub-treasury law should not be re- 
pealed. If it was, either the treasury must be left 
unregulated altogether, or the law regulating it 
would be so full of embarrassments that it could 
not get along. The argument amounted to this: 
that the sub-treasury should be left to stand tilla 
substitute was agreed upon. Mr. C. did not think 
the senator from Kentucky had done general Jack- 





son justice in his account of the removal of the de-| ; 


posites. General Jackson did not recommend their 
removal in the face of the law, but on the ground 
that there was no law which obliged him to con- 
tinue them in the bank. The senator from Ken- 
tucky was not correct in his facts when he said that 
the banks through four-fifths of the country were 
non-specie-paying. The banks in South Carolina 
paid specie, so did others in various of the southern 
states. But did the senator mean that the secretary 
should make his deposites in banks which did not 
redeem their notes? Was that the object of his 
amendment? If it was, let it be avowed—let the 
country understand it; if it was, Mr. C. should be 
utterly and irreconcilably opposed to it. As the 
difficulty arose wholly from the condition of the 
banks, it might be fully met by repealing the ob- 
jectionable clause in the law. !t was said, indeed, 
that there were other difficulties in other sections 
of it; if so, let them be pointed out and removed, 
and let the law stand as if the banks had not sus- 
pended. 

Mr. Rives again addressed the senate, contending 
that Mr. Clay had been mistaken as to the effect of 
the law of 1836, in case the sub-treasury should be 
repealed. President Jackson contended that, when 
an executive officer was by law clothed with a dis- 
cretionary power and did not exercise that discretion 
in conformity to the will of the president, the pre- 
sident might rightfully remove him. And on this 
ground it was that he removed the secretary of the 
treasury. But the act of 1836 took away all dis- 
cretion from that officer, and therefore Jackson’s 
doctrine would not apply, and the public moneys 
would not be left subject to executive influence and 
control, The law was explicit as to what banks 
might be employed and as to the ground of remov- 
ing the public moneys. 

Mr. Clay here interposed, and asked Mr. Rives 
whether, if gen. Jackson, under the law of 1836, 
had said to his secretary of the treasury “take the 
deposites out of this bank, and put them into that, or 
I will remove you from office,” it would not have 
been done? 


Mr. Rives replied in the negative. For this would 
have been beyond any thing general Jackson ever 
claimed. Mr. R. spoke with much animation of 
the triumph of American liberty, achieved by 
the passage of the lawof ’36 and of the gallant- 
ry with which the battle for it had been main- 
tained, especially by Mr. Clay himself,on whom 
he passed a warm eulogium. He feared that gen- 
tlemman was pushing his. principles of demolition 
too rapidly. Mr. R, however disclaimed having 
any scheme to advocate; he would not seek to de- 
tain the senate in the half-way-house of the state 
banks, far less in such a bawdy-house as the bank 
in Philadelphia. Mr. R. now waited for the nation 
to build up a scheme of its own. Mr. Clayacted on 
a lofty spirit of compromise now, as on many for- 
mer and illustrious occasions, in asking for the plan 
of the secretary of the treasury: he was very sure 
that gentleman was acting for his country’s good 





and not ior party or personal ascendency; as to the 


senator from S. Carolina, he bad himself denounc- 


ed the state bank system asa “miserable rickety 
system of puny legislation;” if the judgment of the 
nation was against it, let it go down. Mr. R 

would not plead in its favor: but for one he did not 
believe the jadgment of the nation had condemo- 
ed as yet, either of the substitutes for a sub-treasu- 
ry. That it had most clearly condemned. Ad- 
mitting the calculation of the senator to be true as 
to the proportion of uon-specie paying banks, still 
there were some which did pay specie: and these 
were situated precisely where the government most 
needed thein, at prominent commercial points on 
the seabord. Mr. R. concluded a very animated 
speech by yn sets again all bigoted attach- 
ment to any system; but avowed his preference 
even for the rickety law, of 1836 to having the de- 
posites left even for a monent at'the executive dis- 
cretion. 

Mr. Berrien, expressing a desire for further time, 
was about to move for an adjournment; when 

Mr. Olay earnestly remonstrated, and pressed for 
a decision, and said, rather than cause a protracted 
discussion, he would, by general consent of the se- 
nate, withdraw his amendment; and he was under- 
stood as withdrawing it accordingly. 

Mr. Berrien, still wishing for further time, moved 
an adjournment; which motion prevailing, the senate 
adjourned. 

June 8. The following resolutions submitted by 
Mr. Benton, on the 2d inst. were taken up, and af- 
ter undergoing some slight modifications, were 
adopted: 

Resolved, That the president of the United States be 
requested to inform the senate what amount of public 
money has been placed in the hands of disbursing 
agents since the fourth of March last; also; what amount 
of public money now remains in the hands of disburs- 
ing, officers and agents.unaccounted for or not reported 
to have been aid over according to law. 

Resolved, That the president of the United States be 
requested to lay before the senate, as soon as the infor- 
mation can be obtained from the disbursing officers 
and agents, what amount of public moneys, if any, 
which have been placed in their hands, are now on de- 
posite in banks; and, also, the names of the banks, 
whether specie paying or not, and whether the deposite 
is special or general. 

Resolved, That the president of the United. States be 
requested to inform the senate of the amount of treasury 
notes which have been issued since the fourth of March 
last, with the dates thereof, the names of the persons 
or corporations to whom issued, and whether the same 
were issued in payment of demands or the treasury or 
in exchange for money or bank notes, and if so ex- 
changed, where the same was deposited. 

Resolved, That the president be requested to lay be- 
fore the senate a schedule of the payments made from 
the treasury during the months of March, April and 
May of the present year. _ 
| Resolved, ‘Fhat the president be requested to inform 
the senate whether the balance due from the United 
States bank has been paid. Also, whether the divi- 
dends retained by the bank to pay the damages on the 
French bills of exchange have been paid, and if said 
balance or allowance on either of them has not been 
paid, that the president be requested to inform the se- 
nate what means have been taken to obtain such pay- 
ment since the 4th of March last. 

Resolved, 'That the president be requested to inform 
the senate what amounts, if any thing, are due from 
banks, exclusive of the Bank of the United States, and 
what measures have been taken since the 4th day of 
March last to collect the same. 

Resolved, That the president be requested to lay be- 
fore the senate a statement of the amounts received in 
each of the months of: March, April and May last from 
customs, lands and other sources, separately, so far as 
the same can be ascertained or estimated from the cur- 
rent returns. AJjso, the amount expended in each 
month, stating separately the aggregate under the three 
severai heads for civil, military and naval expenditures. 
Also, a copy of the last weekly report of the treasurer 
of the United States, showing the amounts of public 
mnoneys on hand, and the places. in which the same 
are deposited. . 

Resolved, That the president of the United. States be 
requested to inform the senate what allowances have 
been made since the 4th day of March last, if any, for 
Florida claims arising under the invasion of East Flo- 
rida in 1812; with the amount in each case allowed, 
with the name.of the claimant and his assignee, if as- 
signed, and the name of the agent or counsel, and the 
date of filing said claim. 

The resolution sabmitted on the 3d inst. by Mr. 
Sevier, of Arkanses, relative to the removal of gen. 
Arbuckle frou Fort Gibson to Baton Ronge, was 
taken up, and the question being on its adoption, 

Mr. Preston spoke in opposition, insisting that it 
was unfitand inexpedient for congress to call on 
the commander-in-chief for the reasons of ever 
military order given by him in relation to the de- 
tails of the army. It was not proper or competent 
for a legislative branch of the government thus to 
interfere with what pertained to the department of 
war in the Jocation of different officers according to 





its view of the exigencies of the public service, 
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Mr. Sevier said that he should be gratified had 
the resolution been suffered to pass without such re- 
marks as called him out in explanation of the facts 


had..no. wish. ip 


of the case to which the resolution referred. He] ken doses, Liven ing to reserve what he had to say 
u 


make any statements here which 


might be considered of a, personal nature, but if the 
tae of the United Btates or his secretary of 


war had a right to disgrace a military officer of high 
standing and long and useful public service, and 
congress had no right to inqnire. into the matter, 
all he would say was, that this was the first time he 
had heard such. doctrine advanced. He was him- 
self no military man, and professed to know but lit- 
tle as to the rights of the army. But there were 
some things so, plain and palpable as to strike all 
ininds of common, sense, on the mere presentation 
of them, as being wrong, oppressive and tyranni- 
cal. Gen. Arbuckle had been in the west for twen- 
ty .years.. His military command embraced the 
whole of the posts on our western frontier, and he 
had condue¢ted himself in it in such a manuer as 
fully to satisfy all the people of that region of coun- 
try. . But, since the 4th of March last, he had been 
removed from Fort Gibson.and seut to Baton Rouge, 
a post where there was not even a single company 
of soldiers, and where he had _ no duty to perform. 
He had not been ordered ints Florida, lest from his 
military rank he shouid supersede a government 
favorite in command there, (col. Worth); but he 
had been sent substantially into exile at Baton 
Rouge. Why wasthis?’ Why was a brave and ve- 
teran officer of 60 years of age, who had been 40 
vears in the army, to be publicly disgraced in his 
old days, and this without reason assigned? Why, 
he asked, was such an order issued?, .Mr. S. him- 
self resided on the frontier, and was ia circumstan- 
ces to know in his private and personal capacity the 
true reasons which had led to such a step; reasons, 
however, which he had no hope to obtain from the 
departz,ent, even should the resolution be adopted. 
iMr. S. had been told by an officer of the govern- 
ment to whom he had applied, that gen. Arbuckle 
had been so.long at Fort Gibson that it was time he 
was removed to make room for others. If, indeed, 
that principle was to be carried out, in the case of 
other officers in the same region, he might believe 
there was some truth in it. But why must it be 
applied only in a single case, and to an officer in 
whom all the people of that country had full faith; 
who, by his firmness, vigilance and prudence, had 
kept that frontier in peace and quietness, notwith- 
standing the action of government had collected 
there so large a body of of dissatisfied and hostile 
Indians? Why was he removed from his post?— 
The true reason was because the course he had pur- 
sued, though eminently beneficial to the U. States, 
bad been against the interests of John Ross. To 
gratify John Ross, the government had openly dis- 
graced a brave, vigilant, veteran officer, and sent 
him into exile: sent him to a post where there was 
asergeant and not men enough to make a company, 
while it had put into bis place a junior officer, (gen. 
Taylor), she that entirely against Taylor’s wish 
and every feeling of bis heart. For Mr. 8. well 
knew that he would be the very last man to seek 
any elevation for himself at the cost of the wounded 
feelings of a brother in arms. [t could not be that 
he had been thus removed simply because he had 
been long at that post, for Brady and Atkinson had 
been as long anc longer at theirs, and yet were not 
reinoved. ‘Mr. S. wanted to see whether the secre- 
tary of war, out of mere favoritism, could, at his 
sovereign will and pleasure, thus order a meritori- 
ous officer into exile? If he could,it was time that 
the army should know it. Mr. 8S. knew gen. Ar- 
buckle well, atid was his personal friend, ee 
ad not seen him for the last ten years, and scarce 
panel from him in that time. But Mr. 8, would 
not stand quietly by and see a friend of his disgrac- 
ed without a cause, and not raise his voice against 
such oppression. He was astonished at the remarks 
of the senator from South Carolina, (Mr. Preston). 
Congress had no right to inquire? Were members 


of that house to be muzzled? The representatives. 


of the states and of the people to have padlocks on 
their lips? It would be hard putting a Jock on his 
mouth. He wanted tosee the secretary’s reasons; 
he meant.the public reasons, the reasons openly as- 
signed; for, as to the true causes of this movement, 
he feared that those could not be got at by any con- 
gressional inquiry. Here was an officer of 60 years 
old, with locks bleached white in the service of his 


country, who had not performed a single pu blic act 
that was not appraved by his fellow citizens; who 
had watched over their safety and kept the whole 


{frontier in quiet; and must he be disgraced to gra- 
tify John, Ross? 


To please him, the post at Fort Gibson was to be 
ob Tj from the Indian country, that Ross might 
be left at liberty to slay and slaughter every Indian 


Mr, 8. had reason to believe that 
John Ross, was to be gratified in another respect.— 


| chief who had sjghed a treaty which he disapproved. 
| Mr. 8. however, would not go into that subject now, 
He would give this physic to. the secretary in bro- 


on that matter to a future occasion. 
Mr.§. observed, in conclusion, that he had hoped 
to have been spared the pain of making this speech. 
He knew he was in the minority, and that the 
friends of the administration could, if they pleased, 
stifle all inquiry. If gen. Arbuckle was to be dis- 
graced, he had no power to help it, but he should 
do bis duty in this case and there leave it. | 


_. Mr. Preston spoke in reply. To the merits of the 
individual case now referred to he could not speak, 
for he knew: nothing of the facts, but he submitted 
to the senate and to the candor of the gentleman 
from Arkansas himself, whether it was a proper and 
becoming thing for the senate 'to call upon the offi- 
cer at the head of the army publicly to explain the 
reasons of every military order given by him toa 
subaltern. An officer, after being many years at a 
particular post, was transferred to another point; 

Mr. P. must object to calling for the reasons, mili- 

tary or other, on which every such order was found- 

ed. Once establish this principle, and every officer 
removed against his wishes from one part of the 

country to another would be entitled to have that 

removal made the subject of legislative inquiry.— 
Whenever it might be judged expedient that an of- 

ficer who, by long remaining in one command, had 
formed many associations, and who was known, 

perhaps, to entertain different views of military 

policy from those embraced by the government, 

was, on either of these accounts, transferred to a 
different or distant post, he would consider himself 
as having a right to make his appeal to congress. — 
Against this Mr P. should ‘set his face. The sena- 

tor from Arkansas considered gen. Arbuckle as dis- 

graced by being transferred to a different command. 

Mr. P. could not so understand it. That officer had 

accepted his commission under the known condition 

that he was to go wherever the government might 

deem his services most conducive to the general 

good, and far be it from Mr. P. to consider him dis- 

graced whenever the government in his case exer- 

cised ‘this right. It might be a sufficient ground 

for his removal that he had been so long in one par- 

ticular spot that many interests and possibly many 

prejudices had grown up around him and had asso- 

ciated themselves with his peculiar opinions and 

views, in which views the government might not 
coincide. But if on this account the officer consi- 

dered himself injured, his rights and his honor in- 

fringed, there were military tribunals open to him, 

where he might apply for and obtain redress. The 
slightest touch upon his honor might immediately 
be examined into by a court of inquiry. But Mr. 
P. did not, and could not, understand that because 
a transfer might be disagreeable to an officer, it in- 
ferred any disgrace. Implicit obedience was one of 
the first duties ofa soldier. Was it adisgrace to be sent 
to Baton Rouge. Had every officer who was sent 
there an immediate right to apply to congress?) But 
this call for reasons came with no good grace from 
the honorable senator from Arkansas, whose party 
friends held the doctrine that no reasons were to be 
demanded or given even in’ the case of removals 
from civil office, and who had steadily refused. to 
give such reasons when officially called upon. Mr. 
P. said he did not make it a point with any pecu- 
liar reference to this case, but on general consider- 
ations of propriety and decorum. Should the reso- 
lution be agreed to, and the senate call upon the 
president for fhe reasons of this military order, the 
president might perhaps say in reply that this was 
a matter which lay exclusively with the executive, 
and that he did not choose to give any answer to the 
inquiry. Mr. P. should not like to see the senate 
placed in such a position, and therefore did not think 
it proper to vote for the call. 


The morning hour being now expired, Mr. P. 
called for the orders of the day. 

Mr. Clay said he hoped he would move to lay the 
resolution on the table. 


But Mr. Sevier claimed the floor. The senator 
from South Carolina had appealed to him in candor 
to say whether the senate had a right to inquire into 
the reasons of every military order. Certainly it 
had. In this free country the military was as yet 
subordinate to the civil power. The senator had 
asked whether gen. Arbuckle was disgraced by be- 
ing gent to Baton Rouge, Most certainly he was. 
He had been removed fiom an extensive and im- 
portant command, and transferred to a petty post, 
where there were neither troops nor garrison. The 
senator had said that he could get redress. 
what redress could he expect from a court of inqui- 
ry? The order of which he complained was in its 


- 


But 


form according to law, and, sooner than make com- 


throat. ‘The senator had said, further, that the par. 
ty to which Mr. 8. belonged had refused to give 
reasons for removals. Yes; and what was the doe. 
trine insisted on by the. senator and his friends) 
That the demand for reasons was of right, and that 
the refusal to give thera was one of the enormities 
of the late administration. Now, it seemed, th. 
case was altered. But Mi, S. would not prolop 
the discussion; he would context bimself by calling 
for the yeas and nays. 
They were ordered by the senate; and then, oti 
motion of Mr, Mangum, the resolution was for the 
present laid on the table. 
_ Mr. Clay moved the printing of 1,500 additiona} 
copies of the report of the secretary of the treasury 
on the state of the finances. | 
Mr, Woodbury wished Mr. C. to delay this mo. 
tion for the present as he wanted to make some te. 
marks upon that paper. — | 
Mr. Clay wished he would take some other op- 
portunity, and would, in the meanwhile, suffer the 
order to print to be adopted by the senate. 
Mr. Woodbury said that he considered the motion 
to print as presenting a very appropriate occasion 
for the offering of remarks upon the document. 
Mr. Clay. We will afford the honorable senator 
fifty occasions if he wishes them. 
After some further conversation—Mr. Clay said 
he would not press his motion to-day. 
Mr. Rives adverting to a desire expressed by Mr. 
Buchanan some days since for further time’ to exa- 
mine the question of international law involved in 
the correspondence between the secretary of state 
and Mr. Fox, said that it had been his desire to call 
up the motion to print that correspondence to-day, 
but not wishing to interfere with the order of the 
day, he now gave notice that he should call it up 
on the earliest opportunity to-morrow. 
The senate then passed to the order of the day, 
which was the bill to repeal the sub-treasury. The 
question being on the following amendment moved 
by Mr. Calhoun— 
‘That so much of the 5th section of the act of 23d 
June, 1836, as provides that no bank shall be select- 
ed or continued as a place of deposite of the public 
money, which shall, after the 4th of July, 1836, is- 
sue or pay out any note or bill of a less denomina- 
tion than $5; and that no notes or bills of any bank 
be received in payment of any debt due to the U. 
States which shall, after the said 4th of July, 1836, 
issue any note or bill of a less denomination than 
$5, be, and same is hereby, repealed;” as an amend- 
ment to the following, moved by Mr. Clay: 
And be it further enacted, That all of the act enti- 
tled «An act to regulate the deposites of the public 
money,”’ which passed on the 23d June, 1836, ex- 
cept the 13th and 14th sections thereof, and the act 
supplementary thereto, approved 4th July, 1836, 
entitled ‘An act supplementary to an act to regu- 
late the deposites of the public money,” passed 23d 
June, 1836, be, and the same are hereby, repealed: 
Provided, That this repeal shall not affect or impair 
any securities which may have been taken for the 
gafe-keeping of the public moneys deposited with 
any of the banks in the said act mentioned, nor any 
remedies to enforce the said securities which have 
been, or may hereafter be, prosecuted. 
ir. Berrien rose to speak to the amendment.— 
The senate having adjourned on his motion yester- 
day, he would now briefly submit an ‘explanation 
of the motives which had induced him to make that 
motion. He had not felt entirely satisfied either 
with the amendment at first moved by the senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Clay] or the substitute for 
that amendment moved by the senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Calhoun]. They presented to him 
these alternatives: if the amendment moved by 
Mr. Clay should prevail, and the deposite act of 
1836 should thereby be repealed, the conntry would 
be thrown back on the original law passed in 1789, 
establishing the treasury department, which direct- 
ed that the public money should be kept by a trea- 
surer of the United States; and also upon the reso- 
lution of 1816, which declared in what medium the 
ublic dues were receivable. With this result Mr. 
. was not satisfied; the practical effect would be 
this. Under the general direction to the treasurer 
to keep the public moneys, that officer would adopt 
one of two courses: either he would avail himself 
of the depository under the existing law, which 
stripped the sub-treasury of its agents and of its 
specie requirements, or he would exercise an unli- 
mited discretion in selecting the banks which should 
receive and retain the public funds in*their posses- 
sion. In other words, the entire amount of the pub- 
lic treasure would be placed at the absolute discre- 
tion of an executive officer. As Mr. B. himself and 
all those with whom he acted had protested against 
and opposed with all earnestness such a state © 








plaint at such a tribunal, gen. Arbuckle would cut his 


things, he could not acquiesce in ai amendment, 
which weut to bring it back on the country. 
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The amendment of the senator from S, Carolina 

Mr. Calhoun} contemplated, not the repeal, but 
reservation and the continuance of the act of 
isse—divesing it, however of the disabilities cre- 
ated by the fifth section, which forbade the secre- 
tary to make any deposites of public money in 
banks issuing bills below the denomination of five 
dollars, or in banks not redeeming their notes on 
jemand in specie. This amendment would have 
jeft the country under the operation of the act of 
1836, in a modified shape. Now Mr. B. had been 
desirous to examine this law, and ascertain whe- 
ther, in the changed condition of the country since 
the date of its passage, it would be possible to give 
ita practical operation, provided no bank or other 
fiscal agent should be established by congress at its 

resent session. It had been suggested that a diffi- 
culty arose in this respect from the Jarge number of 
banks which were in a state of suspension, although, 
on the other hand, it had been stated many banks 
in different parts of the country still continued spe- 
cie payments, and might be used as depositories 
under the provisions of that law, and that these 
were situated at those important commercial points 
where the collection and disbursement of the pub- 
lic revenue chiefly took place. 

Mr. B. was not contented with founding on these 
yepresentations a deliberate act of legislation; and 
on examining the law for himself, he found in it a 

provision calculated to remove the difficulty which 
was alleged to exist on this score, for the first sec- 
tion of the law declared that, if the secretary of the 
treasury could not find, within a given district of 
country, a Specie-paying bank issuing no bills under 
five dollars, he might resort to some other district 
where such bank did exist, and might make arrange- 
ments with it to establish a branch or office in the 
district where he wanted to make his deposite, and 
might use such office as his depository. This met 
and removed the objection, and the country would 
then be left under the act of 1836, so far modified 
as to permit the secretary to employ banks issuing 
small notes. 

It would, however, in all probability, be unne- 
cessary to adopt either of the amendments proposed, 
for his hope and belief was, that but a very brief 
interval could intervene after the repeal of the sub- 
treasury, before congress would provide a substi- 
tute for it, for the senate would recollect that the 
chairman of the finance committee, when reporting 
the bill now before the senate for the repeal of the 
sub-treasury law, announced this as being but the 
first iu a series of fiscal measures to be reported by 
that committee. 

Considering it to be a fact that the opinion of the 
American people, clearly and fully expressed, re- 
quired the prowpt repeal of the sub-treasury law, 
abd, viewing it as the duty of the senate forthwith 
to proceed to that repeal, he was not willing, in the 
interval between the repeal and the adoption of a 
substitute, that the public treasure should in fact be, 
or should even seem to be, under the discretion or 
control of an executive officer. Upon the whole, he 
was content, after the sub-treasury should have been 
repealed, to leave the country under the act of 1836 
as it now stood, without any modification, but with 
the express understanding that, should congress fail 
to adopt any substitute in the shape of a bank or 
fiscal agent, then the senate would advisedly pro- 
ceed to modify that law, as the changed circum- 
Stances of the country should seem to require. 

This was Mr. B’s. view of the matter. He came 
here instructed by a large majority of the people of 
his district to put as speedy an end to the snb-trea- 
sury law as might be consistent with just legislation, 
and then to lend his aid in providing a substitute 
forit. By what name this substitute should be 
called was to hima thing perfectly indifferent, pro- 
vided it would perform the duty of an efficient fiscal 
agent, by furnishing a safe depository for the public 
money, facilitating the transfer of the funds of go- 
vernment, and last, not least, by exerting a reno- 


vating influence on the currency of the country. If 


he must speak comparatively of the relative value 
of the objects to be effected by such an agent, ean- 
dor would oblige him to say that his constituents 
considered that as most important which went im- 
mediately to operate on their personal interests, 
namely, its influence in rescuing the national cur- 
rency trom its present state of degradation, The 
duty thus required by his constituents Mr. B. was 
ready to discharge whenever the opportunity should 
be submitted to the senate. 

Mr. Calhoun said that he was not sure he under- 
Stood distinctly the position taken by the gentle- 
man from Georgia, (Mr. Berrien.) If he rightly 
comprehended the position he had assumed, it was 
his intention to vote first against the amendinent to 
the amendment, and then against the amendment 
itself, thereby leaving the law of 1836 unaltered. 

Mr. Berrien here re-stated his position. 


Mr. Calhoun said that he had so understood him. 
If the gentleman would vote for Mr. C’s. amend- 
ment, it would remove the disabilities in the law of 
1836 as to banks not paying specie and banks issu- 
ing smajl notes; but if the gentleman would vote 
against both amendments, and teave the law as it 
stood, then, when the sub- treasury had been repeal- 
ed, the public money would be left to be managed 
by the secretary just as he pleased, and the law 
would, in all probability, never be modified. Mr. 
C. said he had moved his amendment solely in re- 
ference to that which had been moved by the sena- 
tor from Kentucky, (Mr. Clay). He was, indeed, 

lad that the senator had moved that amendment, 

ecause its discussion had shown that that gentle- 
man rightly understood what would be the operation 
of a repeal of the sub-treasury. He had been 
obliged to admit that the country would then be 
under the law of 1836. He hoped the question 
would be taken on the amendments in their order, 
and he demanded the yeas and nays. 

Mr. Walker said that the yeas and nays having 
been ordered, he was constrained to state the rea- 
sons which should govern him in giving a vote dif- 
ferent from that of his political friends. The se- 
nate was about to repeal the sub-treasury law, and 
if no substitute should be provided, it was about to 
re-establish the state bank system. Mr. W. was 
4 deni to the repeal, for he greatly preferred the 
sub-treasury to any substitute which could be pro- 
vided; but he was fully aware that a powerful 
party, now commanding a majority in both houses 
of congress, was utcerly opposed to that measure, 
and he could not doubt its repeal would take place. 
The next question that would present itself. would 
be, what substitute was to be provided? The very 
last he (Mr. W.) was willing to adopt was the 
state bank system. To this he was utterly opposed, 
and always had been. He had opposed it in 1833, 
and it was the only measure of gen. Jackson’s ad- 
ministration up to that time from which he had dis- 
sented. His constituents, with a full knowledge 
that he cid so oppose if, had elected him to the se- 
nate, and he never had relinquished his opposition 
to the measure from that time to this. He had 
voted against the law of 1836 on two grounds: first, 
because it contained the distribution principle, and, 
secondly, because it established the state bank sys- 
tem, and he had at that time recorded his prediction 
that that system would explode and fail. When 
again elected, he had again announced his opposi- 
tion to the system, and had said that there was no 
alternative within the limits of the constitution 
which he should not prefer to it. What was the 
opinion of the people of Mississippi with regard to 
a Bank of the United States might be doubtful—but 
of this there could be no doubt, that both parties in 
that state were utterly opposed to the einployment 
of state banks as depositories for the public money. 
As their representative, faithfully reflecting their 
opinions, he never would give his vote to readopt 
that repudiated and exploded system, yet this was 
what he was now called to vote for; for it could not 
be concealed that if he voted against the amend- 
ment proposed by the senator from Kentucky, (Mr. 
Clay), he voted for the readoption of the system of 
state banks. 

Gentlemen had told the senate that they would 
not leave the public treasure at the discretion of the 
president for a single day: he would tell them that, 
by the aid of his vote, that treasure never should be 
placed under the control of state banks for a single 
day. However he might differ from the president 
on some points, he still had confidence in his in- 
tegrity, but he had no confidence whatever in the 
integrity of the banks. He was utterly unwilling 
to give a vote through which the bank deposite sys- 
tem might, by possibility, remain the law of the 
land. He believed it to be the worst system that 
ever had been devised—the most corrupting system 
that the wit of man could invent. It caused the 
banks to crouch like menials at the foot of the exe- 
cutive, and it placed in the hands of the executive 
a more dangerous power than human wisdom, or 
rather, than human folly, ever before contrived. 
Gentlemen were so very much opposed to execu- 
tive discretion that, although they admitted they 
had no doubt some substitute would be adopted for 
the sub-treasury scheme, they would not have the 
public moneys subject to executive discretion for 
a single day. He would tell these squeamish gen- 
tlemen that if they continued the law of 1836 they 
would leave that treasure at the control of execu- 
tive discretion, not for one day, but for months to- 
gether. Mr. W. called the attention of the senate 
to the 4th section of that law. They would find 
that the secretary must, in the first place, call upon 
all the barks of the country to show him their hand; 
to lay before him their amount of stock; their circu- 
lation and their liabilities; and, in a word, their en- 





| tire condition. And then, when all these reports 











had come in, the secretary must make an impartial 
selection from among them of the banks fo receive 
the public deposites. Then he must write to in- 
form these banks of his decision. Nor even then 
was the operation over, for the selected banks must 
enter into contract with the secretary, must give 
him bond and security, and that security must be 
considered and approved. Who could doubt that 
all this would consume more time than was likely 
to intervene between the repeal of the sub-treasury 
and the adoption of a substitute for it? The very 
least time requisite for a due compliance with this 
part of the law would be two months. The objec- 
tions, therefore, of gentlemen about leaving the 
public money at executive control during the inter- 
val were perfectly futile. The remedy they pro- 
posed would place the money equally in his control 
and for a longer time. 

But, even should no substitute whatever be adopt- 
ed for the sub-treasury, Mr. W. was still utterly 
opposed to reviving, by any vote of his, the law of 
1836. It never should become a law of the land by 
his act for any period, brief or long. ‘To this po- 
sition he openly pledged himself before the people 
of Mississippi, not only in 1835, but again in 1839- 
40. In this position, too, the people of Mississippi 
were unanimous. Mr. W. would state some rea- 
sons why he was opposed to it. That law compel- 
led the president to select state banks as fiscal agents 
of the government; and, more than that, it compel- 
led him to use state banks as instruments to loan 
out the public money; and this Mr. W. considered 
as the great and efficient cause of the present ca- 
tastrophe in the pecuniary condition of the country. 
He now put the question to his friends on this side 
of the house, whether such were not the provisions 
ofthe law. Wasit not a fact that that law did 
oblige the president to direct the banks to loan out 
the public money? Did it not require the banks to 
pay interest for the deposites? And for what were 
they to do this? Were they to pay the government 
money for leave to keep the public funds in their 
vaults as a special deposite? Would the banks pay 
interest for leave to incur a risk? Surely not; and 
no man in his senses could deny that by exacting 
such interest the goveriment did virtually order the 
banks to loan out the public money deposited in 
their hands. The president might give such an 
order if he thought proper, (though Mr. W. believ- 
ed he never would do it), but he never should do 
it by his vote. Let not gentlemen disguise it from 
themselves, for they never could disguise it from 
the country, that, by voting down the amendment 
of the senator from Kentucky, they were readopt- 
ing the state bank system. They certainly adopted 
it during the interval between the repeal of the sub- 
treasury and the adoption of a substitute, and if no 
substitute should be adopted, then they left it on 
the country as the law of the land. Mr. W. never 
would vote for it. He repeated the declaration that 
he considered it as the very last of all substitutes 
for the sub-treasury. He did not believe that there 
were five hundred voters in the state of Mississippi 
who did not fully concur with him in that opinion. 
It might be doubtful whether the state was for the 
sub-treasury or fora bank. There was a vast par- 
ty in favor of both. But the state banks had no 
party; they had no friends. And should Mr. W. 
by his vote put upon their necks asystem like this? 
Never. It was against his own judgment—it was 
against the wishes of his constituents, and never 
should have a vote of his. Mr. W. said that, if he 
rightly understood the message of the president of 
the United States, the president was opposed to the 
establishment of a bank of the United States. He 
stated in the message that the people of the union 
had approved the veto of gen. Jackson on the bill 
rechartering that institution. The president did 
not propose a bank, but recommended some fiscal 
agency as a substitute for it; and in the latter part 
of his message, where he spoke of the District of 
Columbia, Mr. W. understood him as distinctly de- 
signating the seat of government as the proper 
pars for it. Now, if this fiseal agency was not to 

e an incorporated institution, but one free fromthe 
constituional objections which lay against the bank 
of the United States, Mr. W. for one, (though he 
should prefer the sub-treasury), would boldly say 
that he should prefer such an institution to the sys- 
tem of state banks, and he had no doubt that four- 
fifths of his whole constituency would do the same. 
He concluded by saying that he was bound by the 
deliberate result of his jadgment to vote for Mr. 
Clay’s amendment. 

Mr. Benton made some remarks too imperfectly 
heard by the reporter to be distinctly given. He 
was understood, however, as proposing that the 
17th section of the sub-treasury law should be ex- 
cepted out of the repeal, as having been something 
good, in that law, even in the eyes of gentlemen so 
much opposed to it. He admitted, however, that 
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it was an unprovement on the section to make a re- 
fusal by a depository to pay over public moneys in 
his hands prima facie evidence of the embezzie- 
iment of the money. 

He thought gentlemen could not but perceive, at 
every step, that they had begun at the wrong end, 
The proceeding threw every body into the most 
preposterous circumstances, and ought to be a 
warning to gentlemen on the other side to stop 
where they were and begin anew. As to the fis- 
cai agent or instruinent penpotey to be established, 
which could live in the District, it could live else- 
where also, for the same clause of the constitution 
which forbade the establishment of a bank in the 


District, forbade it in every fort, dockyard, arsenal, | 


powder magazine, aye, and in every territory, for 
over all these the United States bad exclusive ju- 
risdiction. If it could live in the District, it could 
live in all these places, and the senate might place 
such an institution in each one of them and then 
turn round and laugh at the constitution. 

Mr. Calhoun said that the great difference be- 
tween himself and Mr. Walker was, that the latter 
did not consider the bank of the United States as 
the last alternative to be adopted. He viewed the 
state bank system as that last alternative, and in| 
that opinion the gentleman would stand alone on 
that side of the house, It was not then surprising 
that, if the sub-treasury must be repealed, that gen- 
tleman should go fora bank of the United States 
rather than for the state banks. 

Mr. Walker denied that he said that he would, 
in any alternative, vote for a bank of the U. States. 

Mr. Calhoun reminded him that he had said there 
was nothing he would not prefer to the pet banks. 
If the senator did not mean to vote for a bank of the 
United States, why would he vote to put the coun- 
try into a state still worse than even that? Mr. C. 
believed that nine-tenths of the people of the Unit- 
ed States considered a pet bank system, if unregu- 
lated by law and subject only to executive control, 
the very worst possible state of things. Mr. C. was 
sorry to state that the probability was very great that 
the sub-treasury law would be repealed. If that 
should take place and the act of 1836 should also 
be repealed, then the senate would be pushed into 
a place where it must choose between a bank of the 
United States and a pet bank system unregulated 
by law. Every body knew Mr, Calhoun’s deep 
aversion to the Jatter of these alternatives, but he 
mwnust still consider a bank* of the United States as 
more to be deprecated. It was with him the last 
possible allernative. He submilted to Mr. Walker 
whether the senator from Kentucky [Mr. Clay] 
was not one who understood the game he was play- 
ing, and saw with great clearness to what his course 
would lead. That senator proposed the repeal of 
the law of 1836; and would the senator from Mis- 
sissippi play into the hands of one who openly 
avowed his preference for a bank of the U. States? 
Mr. C. again insisted that the senate had begun at 
the wrong end, and that the same bill which pro- 
posed to destroy the sub-treasury should contain a 
substitute to be adopted in its room. In fact, the 
difficulties were becoming so great that gentlemen 
must come to that. 

Mr. Walker said that he did not choose either to 
be misunderstood or misrepresented by the senator 
from South Carolina, 

Mr. Calhoun said that he was sure the gentleman 
did not suspect him of wilfully misrepresenting him. 

Mr. Walker said that he did not. The gentleman 
from South Carolina had said that if he preferred a 
bank of the United States to the pet bank system, 
he would stand alone on that side of the house. He 
could tell that senator that he was not afraid to 
stand alone. That threat had no terrors for him, 
and would exert not the slightest influence upon 
his vote. Ifhe stood alone here, he should not 
stand alone in his own state. An overwhelming 
majority of the people of that state held the pet 
bank system as the very last alternative within the 
limits of the constitution. There was no constitu- 
tional measure that they would not prefer to it. It 
had been their curse. It had been established in 
1834 against Mr. W’s opinion then openly avowed, 
for at that time he had,stood alone in the Jackson 
democratic party in Mississippi. If not absolutely 
alone, he had certainly been nearly so, and so he 
had stood in 1836, when he voted against the sys. 
tem, and the senator from South Carolina voted 
or it. 

" Mr. Calhoun said that he had unquestionably pre- 
ferred a regulated system of state bank deposites to 
a bank of the United States. 

Mr, Walker resumed. He did not presume to 
say what bad influenced the vote of the honorable 
senator. All he said was, that there stood that se- 
nator’s vote on record in favor of state banks by the 
side of Mr. W’s own vote against them. His opi- 
nion had then been recorded (although he stood 





alone in his party) that the state bank system would; 


explode. He was now asked to change his opinion, 
but he could not doit. Nor had he ever changed 
his opinion, whatever might have been the case 
with other gentlemen. 

The senator had said that Mr, W. preferred a 
bank of the United States; but he did not choose 
that the senator from South Carolina should put 
words into his mouth which he had not used, or al- 
ternatives which he had not stated. The senator 
would not permit Mr. W.to do so to him, nor 
could he himself submit to it. He had made no 
such statement, nor would he consent that it should 
go out to the country that he had. What he had 
said was this, that he understood the president as 
condemning the state bank system, and equally 
condemning a bank of the United States, and had 
suggested as a substitute for both a fiscal agent 
which should not be a bank, and seemed to prefer 
its establishment in the District of Columbia. Mr. 
W. had then added that though he preferred the 
sub-treasury to the other systems, yet he would 
take such a fiscal agent as the president recommend- 
ed in preference to the state banks, and, if the alter- 
native were presented to him, would vote for it.— 
Because he was opposed to a bank of the U. States, 
must he therefore vote for state banks? He wasop- 
posed to them both, and could not vote for either. 

The senator from South Carolina had warned 
him that the motion for a repeal of the law of 1836 
came from a politician who understood his game, 
and who was avowedly in favor of a bank of the 
United States. It might be so, but Mr. W. would 
nof on any question, much less on a question of 
such vital and mighty import as that of the curren- 
cy, ask who moved the measure, but what the 
measure was. He should be regulated by the me- 
rits of the motion, and not by the quarter from 
which it proceeded. The senator from Missouri 
had reminded him that the clause of the bill prohi- 
biting the loaning of the public money would apply 
equally to the state banks. Well, if so, could it not 
then substantially repeal the state bank system? for 
those banks paid interest for the public moneys for 
the express purpose of loaning them out again. If 
the senator from Missouri was correct, then there 
was no difference between him and Mr. W. except 
this, that the one voted openly against state banks 
and secretly for them; while Mr. W. went both 
openly and secretly against them in doto. 

Gentlemen told him that if both the sub-treasury 
and the law of 1836 should be repealed, then the 
public moneys would be under no control of law 
whatever, but this he denied. They would still re- 
main under the glorious law of 1789, which requir- 
ed the payment of all government dues in gold and 
silver. Without any particular means of knowing 
different from those possessed by other gentlemen, 
Mr. W. cherished strong hopes that, if both the 
sub-treasury and the pet banks should be put down, 
the president would conform himself to the act of 
1789, instead of pt age Nate public moneys in any 
bank whatever. Mr. W. was for throwing that offi- 
cer on his high responsibility, but he never should, 
by Mr. W’s vote, be forced upon the employment 
of state banks. 

The question being now taken on Mr. Calhoun’s 
amendment to the amendment of Mr. Clay, it was 
decided by yeas and nays—yeas 25, nays 22. 

The question then recurring on the amendment 
thus amended, was decided in the negative, by 
yeas and nays—yeas 19, nays 29. [For the yeas 
and nays on both these questions, see pages 238, 
239. 

Me. Young, of Illinois, proposed to amend the 
bill, first, by inserting the words ‘‘neglect’’ before 
the word “refuse,” in the clause making a refusal 
to pay over public moneys to the order of govern- 
nent prima facie evidence of embezzlement; which 
amendment was accepted by Mr. Clay, and adopt- 
ed by the senate: and in the second place further 
to amend the bill in such a manner as to provide 
that if an agent of the government, previous to his 
refusal to pay over the public money, should put 
his property out of his hands by assignwent or other 
conveyance, that act should be pronounced a felony, 
and subject him to all the penalties of embezzie- 
ment. 

Mr. Clay said he could not agree to this amend- 
ment. He thought it pushed the penal principle 
rather tuo far. To declare the fraudulent convey- 
ance of property a felony was going beyond any 
law with which he was acquainted, and there might, 
besides, be many cases where the fact of convey- 
ance was doubtful. 

Mr. Young observed that the case was one of 
very frequent occurrence, at least in the west, and 
some punishment ought to be provided for it. If 
gentlemen would not declare it felony, would they 
consent that it should be held as a conspiracy to de- 
fraud the United States? 
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Mr, Huntington admitted that it was very desir. 
ble to prevent such frauds, but the courts were open 
and he thought would provide a sufficient remeqy 
At all events, he could not consent to declare a frau. 
dulent conveyance felony. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Benton moved the following amendments: 

And provided further, That the following sections 
and parts of said bill shall be excepted from thig ro. 
geet and shall remain and continue in force, to wit. 

ections 19. and 20, section 21, section 25, Section 
2, and so much of the 19th section as makes jt fe. 
lony in disbursing officers and persons connectej 
with the post office department to use the public 
money for their own or other purposes; and a ne. 
glect or refusal to pay over public moneys on de. 
mand or to transfer or disburse thei shall be prima 
facie evidence of an embezzlement of the saine. 

Sec. . And beit further enacted, That the Bank 
of the United States, commonly called the Pennsyl. 
vania Bank of the United States, and its branches 
and the local banks and agencies owned by it, shalj 
not be entrusted with the collection or safe-keep. 
iug or transfer or disbursement of the public moneys 
or any part thereof. 

And he asked that the question be divided, and 
that a vote be taken on each question by yeas and 
hays, and they were ordered by the senate. 

he item with regard to the Bank of the United 
States at Philadelphia having been read, Mr. Clay 
said he had no hesitation in declaring, after all the 
disclosures that had recently been made, that be 
should deprecate as much as any gentleman could 
do the employment of that bank by the government 
as a depository for the public funds. He had inti. 
inated the opinion as much as three years ago that 
the government was cut loose from that institution 
from the period of its charter by the state of Penn- 
sylvania. But still he could not consent to the 
acoption of such an amendment as that proposed. 
If the senate was to declare its disapprobation of 
the management of a particular bank, there were 
many others, such as the Owl Creek bank, &c. 
which might with equal justice be included in the 
denunciation. He did not, however, consider it as 
comporting with the dignity of the senate to enter 
upon any such course of discrimination, and he 
hoped the amendment would not prevail. 

r. Benton admitted that other banks had behav- 
ed very badly but the case of this bank stood dis- 
tinguished from all others, because it had original- 
ly come into existence under a charter from the U. 
States, and the eyes of foreigners were in a peculiar 
manner fixed upon it. Mr. B. proceeded to speak 
with much warmth against the course of the bank 
generally, and especially on its bringing upon itself 
the last suspension by an underhanded and swind- 
ling endeavor to break the New York banks, He 
accused it as having plotted the suspension in 1837, 
and as being in effect the only obstacle to a resump- 
tion of specie payments by all the banks of the 
south. They had recently made an effort to re- 
sume, but this bank had instantly run upon them 
and forced them to return to a suspension. 

Mr. Bayard admitted the culpability of the bank, 
but opposed the amendment as unnecessary, be- 
cause the law of 1836 expressly prohibited the go- 
vernment from employing any bank which did not 
pay specie. - 

Mr. Woodbury, in reply to this, explained the 
construction of that law by the treasury department. 
When that department had funds to deposite, and 
no bank could be found which conformed to the 
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provisions of the law of 1836, the department con- 


sidered itself as thrown back on ihe previous law, 
and under that law at liberty to Eine the deposites 
in non-specie-paying banks. hat else could it 
do, unless it threw the money into the streets? 

Mr. Dizon said he should vote against the amend- 
ment, both because he thought it improper to reler 
to individual banks, and especially because this 
bank assigned as one cause of its suspension the 
hard treatment of the United States government. 

The question being taken, the amendment was 
rejected as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Benton, Buchanan, 
Calhoun, Clay, of Alabama, Fulton, King, McRoberts, 
Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, Smith, of Connecticut, Stur- 

eon, Tappan, Walker, Williams, Woodbury, Wright, 

oung—20. , 

NAYS—Messtrs. Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, 
Choate, Clay, of Ky. Clayion, Dixon, Evans, Graham, 
Henderson, Huntington, Kerr, Mangum, Me:z"¢+, 
Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, Presto’, 
Rives, Simmons, Smith, of Indiana, Southard, Tall- 


|madge, White, Woodbridge—28. 


Mr. Tallmadge objected to that clause of the bill 
which made a refusal to pay over money to the ol 


der of the government prima facie evidence of em- | 


bezzlement, as violating the great principle of cri- 
minal Jaw, that every man is to be held innocent 
until he is proved to be guilty. It might so happe” 
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that an innocent agent, through the death of his 


witnesses, might be unable to prove his innocence; 
and would it not be hard to convict and punish him 
in such & case, by throwing the burden of proof on. 


| pim instead of taking it upon the government? 


Mr. Mangum replied that, while the rule operat- 
ed very favorable for the government, it inflicted no 
real injury on individuals. Jt was intended to co- 
yer such cases as that of the late collector in New 
York, who set the government at defiance, and held 
over the public moneys to a great amount, because 
he was subject only to a civil prosecution. As be- 
tween man and man, Mr. M. should be unwilling 
to adopt such a principle; but if a man undertook 
to serve the government, knowing beforehand that 
this was one of the conditions of his service, he 
thought it not unfair, for after all he was subjected 
only toa suit in a court of law. 

Mr. Woodbury approved of the clause in the bill, 
put wished it slightly amended by adding the words 
draft or order to the word warrant; which amend- 
ynent was agreed to. 

Mr. Tallmadge further supported his position, in- 
sisting that it was a mere question of evidence, and 
that the government gained nothing, while it violat- 
ed a great principle of law, and ran the risk of in- 
flicting cruel injury on an innocent man. 

Messrs. Bayard and Preston replied to his objec- 
tion, and defended the clause in question, denying 
that this was any more a violation of the principle 
of law than a multitude of other cases where the 
Jaw assumed certain facts as prima facie evidence 
of guilt, and imposed the burden of proof on the ac- 
cused. If one man kills another, it was prima facie 
evidence of nurder; if a man held stolen goods, it 
was prima facie evidence of theft. ‘The prima facie 
evidence did not convict him, but he was held to 
explain, because he, of all other persons, was best 
able toexplain. Andeven in civil cases, when a 
man refuses to deliver up goods claimed by another, 
the law held it as prima facie evidence of conver- 
sion, and as laying the foundation for an action of 
trover. 

Mr. Walker confirmed this view, and illustrated 
it by the ease of infanticide, when the violent death 
of an illegitimate infant was prima facie evidence 
of murder on the part of the mother. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was further slightly amended, on motion 
of Mr. Henderson, when the amendments were then 
concurred in by the senate, and the bill ordered to 
be engrossed, by yeas and nays, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 


Berrien, Buchanan, Choate, Clay, of Ken. Clayton, : 


Dixon, Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Kerr, 
Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, 
Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Simmons, Smith, of Indiana, 
Southard, Tallmadge, White, Woodbridge.—30. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Calhoun, Clay, of 
Ala. Fulton, King, Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, Smith, 
of Ct. Tappan, Walker, Williams, Woodbury, Wright, 
Young—16. 

It was then ordered to be printed; and the senate 
adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Wednesday; June 2, The hon. John B. Dawson, 
representative elect from the state of Louisiana, ap- 
peared, was qualified and took his seat. 

Mr. Cooper, of Pennsylvania, then rose and ad- 
dressed the house as follows: 

Mr. Speaker: I rise to perform the melancholy 
duty of announcing the death of the hon. CHAarLEs 
Octe, late a member of this house from the state of 
Pennsylvania. He died on the 10th of May last, at 
his residence, in Somerset, in the midst of those 
constituents of whom he was so proud, and who 
loved him so well. He had scarcely attained’ the 
maturity of his intellect when he was cut off from 
life. He fell in the very spring of promise. A year 
ago he bid as fair for a long life as the youngest and 
strongest amongst us. But neither youth nor 
strength can shield from death. The ‘highest in 
place, for whom the profoundest regard of a nation 
is felt, is as liable to be stricken down by his merci- 
less arm as the poorest and the humblest. A late 
sad experience has reminded us of this, and to the 
wise it should be a lesson of humility. 

_[t is not my purpose to speak an eulogium on the 
life and character of my deceased colleague and 
friend. 1 will only say that those who knew him 
best esteemed hiin most, and that he. was as much 
distinguished for his kindness and benevolence in 
private life as for his ability and fidelity as a public 
man. With his bereaved family I deeply, sincerely, 
Ao mpathize. Their loss is irreparable. How shall 
hey be consoled? Words of condolence, I know, 
fall without meaning on the ear of sorrow, and there 
's ho comfort in them, But let us trust that He who 
; lempers the wind to the shorn lamb” will not be 
&ss kind to the widew and the orphan children of 
our deceased friend. As a tribute of respect to his 


memory, and to show to those to whom he was so 
dear that he is held in respectful and affectionate re- 
imembrance by us with whom he was associated, | 
offer the resolutions which I now send to the chair. 
Resolved, That the members of this house have 
heard with deep sensibility of the death of the hon. 
Cuaries Ocxe, late a representative from the state of 
Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That as a testimonial of respect for the 
character of the deceased they will wear the usual 
badge of mourning for thirty days. 

Resolved, That, as a further testimonial of respect, 
the house will now adjourn until to-morrow at | 
o’clock, A. M. 

And accordingly the house adjourned until 11 
o’clock to-morrow. 

Thursday, June 3. The journal of yesterday be- 
ing read; Mr. Barnard moved that the house now 
take up and consider the following resolutions here- 
tofore offered by him, and which are in the follow- 
ing words: 

Resolved, That so many only of the standing com- 
mittees named in the rules of the last house of repre- 
sentatives shall be appointed at the present session as 
shall be necessary and proper under these rules to take 
charge of and consider the several subjects presented 
in the message of the president just read, and requiring, 
in the opinion of the president, the action of congress 
at the present session; except that the committee of 
elections and the committee on accounts may also be 
appointed. 

Resolved, That a select committee of nine members 
shall be appointed to take charge of and consider so 
much of the president’s message as relates to the cur- 
rency of the country and a fiscal agent for the govern- 
ment. 

Resolved, That a select commitiee of nine members 
shall be appointed to take charge of and consider so 
much of the president’s message as relates to the dis 
position of the public lands and of the proceeds of the 
sales thereof. 

Mr. B. said he was aware that there might be 
other unfinished business on which the house might 
be desirous to act; but, in the present condition ol 
the house, he held it perfectly competent and par- 
liamentary to take up any business which the ma- 
jority might please. He gave notice that he intend- 
ed to move that, after the house shall have passed 
the order for the appointment of committees, the 
house should agree that when it adjourn it would 
adjourn over to Monday next, for the purpose, ex- 
pressly, of giving the speaker such time and oppor- 
tunity as he certainly must require, considering the 
great number of new members, to appoint the com: { 
mittees. 

He proposed to modify his first resolution by sub- 
stituting that which he now sent to the chair. 

Resolved, That the several standing committees nam- 
ed in the rules and orders of the last preceding house 
of representatives be appointed by the speaker. 

Mr. Pickens inquired whether he rightly under- 
stood the resolution as proposing to raise a select 
committee of nine inembers upon the currency, in- 
dependent of the committee of ways and means, to 
which the subject had been heretofore referred, or 
as a substitute for that committee. 

Mr. Barnard. Not as a substitute, because the 
first resolution proposed that all the committees 
should be appointed. 

Mr. Pickens said this was then a proposition to 
raise two distinct select committees over and above 
tbe usual committees of this house. Under the 
standing rules of the last congress, we had standing 
committees appointed to which these subject mat- 
ters were invariably referred. The committee of 
ways and means had invariably, heretofore, taken 
charge of the currency question, as the gentleman 
pleased to call it; aud the committee on public lands 
had invariably taken charge of the other proposition 
referred to. He hoped the house would not now de- 
part from.this general custom; he saw no reason for 
the change. At the special session of 1837, the usual 
course in relation tothe appointment of committees 
was pursued, H{e could see no propriety in the 
change proposed. If the gentleman from N, York, 
(Mr. Burnard), desired the appointsnent of a select 
committee on the currency, he could, having aspeaker 
of his own choice, obtain such a committee, and 
thus set forth his views on the currency and the 
land question; and he, (Mr. P.) could see no pro- 
priety on the face of the earth for varying the mode 
of procedure; if he could, it was probable he might 
entertain a different opinion, but, as. at present advis- 
ed, he should vote for the adoption of the usual 
course. 

Mr. Clifford inquired of the speaker what was the 
question before the house. 

The speaker replied that the chair considered that 
the unanimous consent of the house had been given 
to the presentation of the resolutions of the geutle- ; 
man from New York on a former day. 

Mr. Clifford said that when those resolutions were 
offered on a former day, he had risen and distinctly 








Mr. Mallory. I understood the resolutions to have 
been simply read for the information of the house. 
The speaker said that as yet norules had been 
made to regulate the order of the business of the 
house. ‘The propriety of business was within the 
control of the house, and the question would now be 
put whether the house would consider the resolu- 
tions at this time? 

And the question having been propounded and the 
house having partly divided; Mr. McKay said it 
seemed to him that the course pursued by the gen- 


1 { tleman from New York, (Mr. Barnard), was novel 


and extraordinary. ‘The first business of the house 
had heretofore been to determine the number of 
standing committees to be appointed, and then to 
adopt the usual resolution that the speaker should 
appoint those committees. But the proposition of 
the gentleman from N. York was, that the speaker 
should appoint certain committees before it had 
been decided what committees should be appointed. 
What reason was there that this should be done? 
He could see none, and he hoped the house would 
insist on the usual preliminary movements. 

Mr. Clifford was proceeding to express his opinion 
on the extraordinary proposition of the gentleman 
from New York; when Mr. Mallory rose to a point 
of order. He desired to know whether this debate 
was in order until the house should have decided 
that it would take up and consider the resolutions. 
The question was on reception, and upon that ques- 
tion the house was dividing when the gentleman 
from North Carolina, (Mr. McKay), rose to address 
the house. 

Some conversation took place on this point of 
order, when the speaker decided that the question, 
being out of priority of business, was not debatea- 
ble. 

My. Clifford said he was pertecily willing the 
question should be taken; but that if it was to be 
debated, he should claim the floor. 

Mr. Barnard wished the house he said, to under- 
stand how the question stood. The resolutions for 
the consideration of which he now asked, were pre- 
sented by him on Tuesday last. They were pre- 
sented and read, and, on his own motion, were laid 
upon the table for future consideration, and there 
could, therefore, be no question of reception, as 
claimed by the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Mal- 
lory.) The question now to be decided was whether 
the house would take up and consider these resoiu- 
tions. 


Mr. Mallory said he did not understand the gentle- 
man from New York, (Mr. Barnard), the other day 
as moving to lay these resolutions on the table, but 
as simply asking that they might be read for the in- 
formation of the house. 

Mr. Barnard and Mr. Clifford rising to address 
the chair, Mr. Mallory called both gentlemen to 
order. 

Mr. Barnard inquired of the speaker, what was 
the question before the house? 

The speaker said there was none, the house hav- 
ing refused to consider the question. 

Mr. Barnard inquired when the house had so re- 
fused? A division was called for and partly made, 
but no decision was announced. 

After some conversation on this point, Mr. Briggs 
asked for the reading of the resolutions; which hav- 
ing been read, Mr. Barnard said that the honse was 
thin, probably from a misapprehension as to the 
hour of meeting. He knew that there had been 
some misapprehension on that point. He would 
move a call of the house. 

After some conversation on a point of order, the 
question was taken and the house refused to order a 
call. : 

And the question recurring on the consideration 
of the resolutions, the house refused to consider 
them at this time. 


Mr. Underwood moved that the house now take 
up and consider the resolution and amendments 
heretofore offered in relation to the rules of the last 
congress, and which had been laid on the table by a 
vote of the house on a former day. 

The motion having prevailed, the house proceed: 
ed to the consideration of the resolution heretofore 
offered by Mr. Wise, which is in the following 
words: r 

Resolved, That the ie ipery Uy err and orders of the 
last house of representatives adopted as the rules 
and orders of this house for the next ensuing ten days, 
and that a committee of nine members be appointed to 


revise said rules and orders, andtoreport thereon within 
the said ten days. 


Which resolution Mr. Underwood had heretofore 
moved to amend as follows: 

Strike out all after the word “resolved,” and in- 
sert, ‘That a committee of nine be appointed to re- 
vise, amend and report rules for the government of 








objected to their reception. 


this house; and that, until such committee make re- 
port, and the: same be finally acted upon, the rules 
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and orders of the last house of representatives shall 
be considered as the rules and orders of this house.” 

To which amendment Mr. Adams had heretofore 
offered the following amendment: After the words 
“house of representatives”’ insert the words ‘‘except- 
ing the 21st rule, which is hereby rescinded.” [This 
pn excludes the reception of abolition petitions, 

e. 

And the question being on the amendment to the 
amendment, Mr. Underwood said he was somewhat 
indifferent whether the amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Adams), pre- 
vailed or not. He, (Mr. U.) thought that, in all 
probability, it would be proper to allow gentlemen 
from the north to diseuss this question of the right 
of petition. He was willing to meet them, and to 
give them his views on this subject, as he had wish- 
ed to do some years ago, but at that time he was 
cut off by the previous question. He did not think 
debate could be prevented, and he was willing to 
meet the consequences of it now, as well as at any 
other time. Indeed, as a southern man and a slave- 
holder, he was desirous to see the position which 
northern men intended to occupy clearly laid open. 
He, for one, was not afraid of it. And here he would 
take occasion to say that, in his opinion, the resolu- 
tions read by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Adams), the other day did not fairly present 
the question. He thought, however; that the house 
should treat petitions on this subject with great re- 
spect, and should assign its reasons for the rejection 
of such petitions; and a few years ago he, (Mr. U.) 
had proposed to assign upon the record reasons why 
petitions for the abolition of slavery, coming from 
the north, should not be received. The manner in 
which those petitions had been treated here, and the 
use which politicians had made of them, had led to 
the supposition thaf the people of the north were in- 
sulted—were treated with disrespect; and, in conse- 
quence of this, indignation had been raised against 
our proceedings here; when, if the true state of the 
case had been made known, there could have been 
no ground for such an inference. The standing rule 
of the house always required the mewber presenting 
a petition to give a brief statement of the contents 
of the petition; upon that statement of facts it was 
that the house acted; and he wished the people to 
be informed that, instead of being treated disrespect- 
fully, their petitions were acted upon on principle; 
and he would be glad to see the house adopt some 
principle which would show the reasons why these 
petitions should not be received. It was not his 
wish to go intoa general discussion; he thought that, 
if that were done, the house would be kept week 
after week debating the subject, to the detriment 
of the great matters of public concernment in re- 
ference to which they had been called together.— 
And, for his own part, for the purpose of avoiding 
that discussion, he would sooner consent to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
and reserve the question for discussion at some fu- 
ture day. ‘The debate, if once entered upon, would 
not terminate for weeks; and he hoped, therefore, 
that all the members on different sides of the house 
would restrain their inclinations to discuss the ques- 
tion. The time, the occasion which convened them, 
the business before congress—all these considera- 
tions seemed to him to be so many strong arguments 
against going into the general discussion. 

As to the amendwnent. proposed by himself he 
would say a single word. The resolution of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, (Mr. Wise), allowed the com- 
mittee ten days. The effect of his, (Mr. U’s) pro- 
position, if carried, was not to restrain the commit- 
tee in point of time, but to adopt the rules and orders 
of the last house until the committee should report; 
and that he conceived was the only difference be- 
tween his proposition and that of the gentleman from 
Virginia. 

Mr. Wise. I will accept the gentleman’s propo- 
sition as a modification of my own. 

Mr. Underwood then proceeded to state some facts, 
illustrative of the correctness of the opinion express- 
ed by him the other day, and which he now repeat- 
ed, that there was a necessity for a radical change 
in the rales of the house. He instanced especially 
the cases, first, of time lost at a former session in 
merely compelling the attendance of the members, 
which he demonstrated to have been nineteen days. 
Secondly, the time lost in the discussion of prelimi- 
nary ararngements in the distribution of subjects 
amongst the appropriate committees. And, lastly, 
the cases of assaults and batteries. He had, in the 
course of his experience, heard language of the most 
offensive character applied by members to each 
oiher—language which his mouth should not utter. 
He had seen assaults and batteries committed in this 
house right under the nose of the speaker, and in no 
instance had the party offending been made account- 
able for his conduct. Heretofore, in such cases, 
the house had attempted to act under the broad par- 


liamentary law of Great Britain—-a law which was 
not specific, which did not define the offence, nor 
prescribe the punishment; and the consequence was, 


when ‘the house came to apply it, they found they. 


could do nothing at al. The committee to be ap- 
nee on the rule should take up this subject also. 

‘ne house must legislate; it must define the offence 
and prescribe the punishment; and when that was 
done, the house would have a plain rule of action 
before it, and would not be left at large to the uncer- 
tain provisions of the parliamentary law. This,, in 
his judgment, was a.most important matter; and he 
did wish that while the rules were under investiga- 
tion the committee might take charge of this subject 
also. If something was not done, we should witness 
the same scenes here again that we had witnessed 
heretofore. : 

Mr. Wise said: Sir, when I consented the other 
day to take the question upon this resolution, in the 
absence of the gentleman from Massachusetts, ( Mr. 
Adams ), I was informed that he had, probably, no 
remarks to inake on the subject, and I certainly had 
no desire to debate it, but wished to avoid all debate. 
My wish now is, to adopt the rules. and to proceed 
to business; but the gentleman made some declara- 
tions which compel me to respond to them, which I 
will do briefly, though reluctantly. 

The gentleman says that this 21st rule, to reject 
abolition petitions upon their presentation and a 
brief statement of their contents, was a ‘measure 
of the last administration, and that either that admin- 
istration was the tool of those whigs who offered and 


{ 


administration.” 

Now, sir, I declare that the gentleman has not the 
shadow of foundation in truth for this assertion. 
There is no evidence, no data upon which to base 
any such assertion; and it is the mere creature of a 
blind, bedizened, prejudiced imagination. __ 

The history of this 21st rule.is simply this. I 
know it well, for the proposition from which. it 
sprung was drawn originally by my own hand. I 
was taken sick, and a gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, (Mr. Thompson), the only gentleman who pro- 
fessed to be a whig from that state, took my propo- 
sition and offered it to the house, and he accepted 
as a substitute for it from my friend from the Mont- 
gomery district in Maryland, (Mr. Johnson), the 
measure as it now stands in the form of the 21st 
rule. Thus it originated with my two friends (Mr. 
Johnson and Mr. Thompson ) and myself, without con- 
sultation, advice, or concert with any member of 
the then admiristration party. I will not go back 
and trace this rule from the first movement, in 1836, 
to lay the question of reception of abolition petitions 
upon the table, but content myself with the contra- 
diction only of the declaration that it was an ad- 
ministration measure. — It is true, however, as stated 
by the gentleman, that this rule was passed by the 
united vote of a — of the administration party 
and a minority of the whigs—a minority composed 
of all the southern or slaveholding whigs, except 
some four or five, perhaps, and one whig gentleman 
(Mr. Proffil) of the non-slaveholding states, to whom 
I now return my sincere thanks. 


say merely that this rule was an administration mea- 
sure. He meant, doubtless, to have it inferred that 
now it will be an administration measure to have 
this rule repealed; and, indeed, if the gentleman 
meant any thing, he madean appeal direct to the 
whig majority now here from the ‘non-slaveholding 
states to rescind it. Sir, 1 know not whom the gen- 
tleman would define to be the administration—the 
executive and his cabinet or the whig majority here. 
But, if he means the president of the United States 
and his cabinet, I here undertake to say that that 
gentleman has no authority for advancing the repeal 
of this rule as a measure of the present administra- 
tion. Indeed, 1 know that no man is more opposed 
to the introduction of this distarbing topic here than 
the present chief magistrate. And what authority 


‘has the gentleman for applying this to be an admin- 


istration measure, when the present secretary of 
state, representing Massachusetts herself in the 
cabinet, pledyed himself to Virginia from her capi- 
tol that her institations should not be touched by 
himn—that this delicate subject should be left where 
it was left by the framers of the constitution, un- 
touched, undisturbed, unagitated by him and those 
who acted with him in the north. If by an admin- 
istration measure the gentleman means that the ma- 
jority of non-slaveholding whig members, combined 
witha few from the south, will repeal this rule, I con- 
fess that as to that I am not so well or so fally advised. 
We shall see. But, if they do, it will badly com- 
port with their professions and protestations before 
the election that they were not of the abolition 
party in the north, thus early to repeal this rule-now, 
for the first time, declared to be a measure of the 





last administration; and this repeal by this adminis- 


supported tt, or that those whigs were the tools of that 


But the gentleman meant to go further than to|. 


tration will not contrast well in the south with the 
Bat until I ain convinced otherwise, I will not 4 
trust the whigs of the north.on this subject. Jf the 
rule had never been adopted, I would hardly at 
them now to adopt it for the first time, but” hay 
ingibeottiedopted, I confidently trust in them not {, 
repeal it. ; 
Thegentleman says it should be rescinded because 
it is'a case of the ‘south against the north, to oppres, 
the north.” Sir, I deny this assertion too, ag yp. 
founded in trath as it issectional in feeling. Th, 
south against the north? Ifany such proposition b. 
true, the truth is rather that it is the north againg, 
the south, to oppress the south. No, sir, I beg par. 
don of the north—of a few dangerous fanatics in the 
borth against the south—unsupported, unbacked, 
discountenanced by the virtue and intelligence anq 
patriotism of the north. Fanatics, few ard insignj. 
ficant in numbers, but potential, it is true, in Wealth, 
in zeal, in the pulpit, in the press, and. in the 
schools—frowned upon by the great majority in th, 
north for agitating this most dangerous topic of abo. 
‘lishing. our southern institutions, of applying the 
' brand of the incendiary and the knife of domes. 
[tic insurrection. . What institution of the north 
‘do we of the south threaten or attack? Are we ty 
be said to be against the north, to oppress the north, 
merely because we prevent dangers toourselves and 
defend from attacks coming from the north? The 
gentleman says that it is the south against the north 
to oppress the north, because nine petitions out of 
ten coming from the north are not received under 
the operation of this 21st rule. Sir, if this be s0, 
it is because nine out of ten of the petitions coming 
here from the north are petitions for the abolition of 
slavery in this District and the south. I defy the 
gentleman to show an instance of a respectful pe. 





.|tition from any quarter rejected, unless it was one 


praying for the abolition of slavery. But the gen. 
tleman had read sundry “resolves of the legislature 
of Massachusetts concerning the denial by the Unit. 
ed States house of representatives of the right of 
petition,’ declaring this rule to be ‘‘a palpable vio- 
ation of the constitution of the United States, a 
bold denial of inalienable rights, and stretch of pow- 
er which can never be quietly submitted to by a free 
people;” and protesting against it ‘as being void 
in its inception and ef no binding force, they asseit 
the right of any portion of the people of this coun- 
try, however mistaken in their views or insignificant 
in number, to petition congress for a redress of 
grievances, or what to them may seem such; and 
that congress is bound to receive all such petitions, 
and give them a respectful and deliberate conside- 
ration,” &c. By the bye, sir, 1 do not know how 
these resolves even of the sovereign state of Mas- 
sachusetts came to be placed upon our journals of 
the last congress. They do not belong there under 
this very rule, as they were a@ paper on the aboli- 
tion of slavery, were hardly respectful to the last 
congress, and were exactly such resolves as should 
have been excluded from a place in our .print- 
ing. But, this aside, they are not true in fact or 
argument. . 

This 21st mle does not deny the right of petl- 
tion on any subject; and congress is not bound to 
receive all petitions praying for a redress of grie- 
vances, or what to petitioners may seem such, and 
to give them a respectful and deliberate considera- 
tion. 

These resolves, like the opinions of many on this 
rule, are founded on an ignorance of the operation 
and practice of our rules in congress, and in a fail 
ure to discriminate justly between the rights of pe- 
titioners and the rights of legislators. 

The right of petition to congress is guarantied by 
the constitution, by the provision of the first article 
of amendments. 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the exercisé 
thereof, or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, 
and to petition the government for a redress of gre 
vances,” 

Our rules require a member to rise in his place to 


the contents thereof, verbally.” 

After presentation, statement of contents, and hear: 
ing, of course the question of reception arises upon 
every petition. 

The 21st rule declares that 

“No petition, memorial, resolution or other pa 
per praying the abolition of slavery, &c. &c. shall be 
received by this house, or entertained in any way 
whatever.” 

The rule you observe, sir, prevents the reception 
of abolition petitions, or their being entertained by 
the house in any way whatever; but does not pre 
vent theif presentation for reception, or their hear 





ing, by stating their contents. And the question 


Seta : 


adoption:of the measure by the last administratio, | 








present a petition, and to make ‘a brief stutement of 
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— joes this rule violate the constitution yby abridg- 
is, the right of the people peaceably to assemble, 
ING éo petition the government for a redress of grie- 
And is:congress bound to receive the peti- 


? 
vances’ to give thema respectful and deliberate 


sideration? 
oer eateak is the extent of the right of petition? I 


- admit it, for the argument sake, to be unlimited and 


absolute. Congress has no power by law or other- 
wise fo abridge it in any form. It stops short only 
legislative power. Now where does the right 
of petition stop and the power of legislation begin? 

efine that limit, distingaish oniy between the steps 
of legislation and the progress of petition, and the 
uestion is solved. 

In all fairness I mean to address myself to the 
ood sense of those of the north who are not. aboli- 
tionists, and who have prejudged this question, and 
are contending for the right of petition apart from 
the wrongs of abolition. And I will not pause upon 
the point that this 21st rule is no law of congress; 
that it does not interfere with or abridge the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble and to petition the 
overnment for a redress of grievances. Nor will I 
stop to ask whether slavery is any grievance of the 
seople of the non-slaveholding states, or whether 
they may not petition to redress the grievances of 
the whole world. No, I will deal in more liberal 
logic. I will not contend for the least abridgment 
of the right of goign It extends, J repeat, just 
to the point where the right of the legislator be- 

ins. 
, The right of petition embraces, 

Ist. The right of the people peaceably to assem- 


ble. 

2d. To petition the government—for any thing, if 
you choose. iz 

8d. To present their petitions. 

4th. To have their petitions heard. 

Then commence the rights and responsibilities of 
government, or congress. The right, under all due 
responsibility is— ; 

Ist. To receive, that is, to entertain or not. 

The government may or may not, under due re- 
sponsibility, take the first step; or the 

2d. To defer and consider, or the final step of 
granting the prayer. 

But these resolves say no. Gentlemen here say 
no. You—congress—are bound to receive, and give 
a respectful and deliberate consideration. Why? Be- 
cause, what is the right of petition worth if you do 
not receive and consider them? My reply is: Why 
stop there? Why not ask, what is the right of pe- 
tition worth unless congress will not only receive and 
consider, but finally grant the prayers of petitions? 
Do not gentlemen see if this reasoning, can compel 
the first and second steps of legislation, to receive 
and consider, that a parity of reasoning, the same 
reason in fact, conducts you to compel congress in 
all cases to grant the prayers of all petitions? If 
congtess, by the right of petition, is compelled and 
bound to take the first step, why is it not, by the 
same right, bound and obliged to take the final step 
of legislation, to grant the prayer of every petition? 
And what is petition worth without a grant of its 
pares may be more pertinently and substantively 
asked. 

Is congress bound to take the first step of legis- 
Jation any more than the last, on all petitions? No. 
There are many classes of petitions, which the peo- 
ple have the perfect right ep ows to assemble to 
make, which they have the right to present, and 
which they have the right to have heard too, but 
concerning which congress is bound not to take the 
very first step of legislation. For instance: 

Ist. Congress is bound, in self-respect, not to re- 
ceive petitions insulting to itself—not couched in 
decent and respectful terms. Every legislature, in 
every civilized country, has this inherent power of 
self-preservation and self-protection. 

2d. Congress is bound not to receive petitions 
contra bonos mores. Such for example, as petitions 
praying for the establishment of gambling houses, 
or houses of worse resort, or such prayers as are 
grossly and impiously shocking to the common Chris- 
tian sense. 

3d. Congress is bound not to receive such as pray 
for palpable violations of the constitution of the 
United States. We are all sworn to support that 
instrument, and we must not under our eaths take 
the very first step towards the grant of a petition 
praying, for instance, congress “to make a law re- 
specting the establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom 
of speech or of the press; or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble and to petition the government 


Sor a redress of grievances.” 


4th. Congress may not receive those which have 
been often before received and referred, and report- 
ed upon and debated fully, and deliberately decided 
Upon again and. again for a long series of years, 


and which have been uniformly condemned by the, 
government, Such is the case with this very class 
of petitions, They were received and referred and 
reported against, or not reported upon at all, from 
1787 down to 1836, and sometimes and often con- 
demned since then up to the last congress, which re- 





fused to receive them at all after presentation and a 


hearing. From the father of the constitution, Mr. 
Madison, down to this day, they have been univer- 
sally and uniformly rejected, more than a million of 
them, for fifty years, and yet it is insisted that we 
are bound to do more than to sit patiently under their 
presentation and the statement of their contents, 
and that we must receive them and respectfully and 
deliberately consider them. Is there no such prin- 
ciple as ‘stare decisis” in our government? Have 
we not received them and respectfully and delibe- 
rately considered them long enough? Do we not 
all know their confents and prayers and merits and 
mischiefs well enough? Or, are we to be ‘fatigued 
into compliance’ with their prayers? A polite and 
patient governmeni could no more than listen and in- 
stantly reject. We reject them at once, and have the 
right to dn so, and reason enough, every body here 
knows. 

5th. Congress is bound not to receive petitions 
which violently and dangerously attack the salus 
populi. I will not comment upon the tendencies 
of these petitions. ‘the theme is too agitating 
upon a subject too delicate. And I might enume- 
rate— 

Cth. Congress ought not to receive petitions which 
‘invariably disturb its order and prevent the progress 
of its business of primary importance; which arrest 
currency, finance, distribution, reliefand every thing 
at an extraordinary session, when time presses and 
every thing should yield to business. But fanata- 
cism has consumed too much of the public time, and 
here I leave the issue. 

Mr. W. C. Johnson obtained the floor, and seve- 
ral voices were heard crying for the previous ques- 
tion; which, however, Mr. J. said he would nol 
move. 

Mr. Everett asked Mr. J. to give way, to enable 
him to submit a motion that the subject be laid on 
the table for the present, in order that a resolution 
might be introduced that would so far organize the 
house as that its business could be proceeded with. 

Mr. Johnson declined to give way. He was not, 
he said, in the house the other day when the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 4dams) made his 
remarks on his proposed amendment, but he had 
cast his eye over them as published. This and 
other considerations induced him (Mr. J.) to tres- 
pass for a brief space upon the consideration of the 
house. And,at the outset, he deemed it due to 
himself to say that the gentleman (although he 
might have presented his own impressions and opi- 
nions) had not presented the history of the resolu- 
tion which he (Mr. J.) had offered. The geutle- 
man, in his remarks as published in the [ntelligen- 
cer, was reported as having said that the 21st rule 
‘‘was the measure of the northern man with south- 
ern principles; and a southern man brought in that 
rule and made the northern man with southern 
principles and the party of which he was atthe head 
his tools, or made himself their tool to carry out that 
rule.” 

Mr. Adams rose to make an explanation. And 
Mr. J. having yielded the floor for that purpose, 
Mr. Adams said he should not object to the gentle- 
man’s commenting upon that particular phrase in 
the report of the Intelligencer; but he gave the gen- 
tleman warning that probably no speech ever made 
in this house had been so grossly misrepresented as 
the speech made by him the other day. 

And, as an instance in proof, he would give what 
the editors themselves had this morning acknow- 
ledged and apologized for. In the course of the ar- 
gument, he had introduced a series of resolutions 
from the state of Massachusetts in relation to this 
identical rule, expressing the opinion—the unani- 
mous opinion—of the state of Massachusetts on this 
identical rule. How was it reported in the Nation- 
al Intelligencer? Another set of resvlutions from 
the legislature of Massachusetts having no sort of 
relation to this rule was published in the *Intelli- 
gencer” as that set of resolutions which he had 
caused to be read; and this gave to the whole sub- 
ject, and most especially to the argument he had 
the honor of submitting to the house, an air of bur- 
lesque. His speech was on one subject—the reso- 
lutions introduced in the ‘Intelligencer’ were on 
another. If the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
Johnson) tcok the liberty to refer to the report of 
the “Intelligencer,” be (Mr. A.) had no sort of ob- 
jection to: his referring to that particular phrase, be- 
cause, in substance, he had used it. He (Mr. A.) 
was not aware at the time that the gentleman was 
not in the house, or probably he should not have 





used that phrase. He now repeated that the trans- 


He had proved it, not by declamation, but by re- 
ference to the votes of the two parties, politically 
speaking, and of the votes of the two parties, geo- 
graphically speaking, or speaking with reference to 
freedom and slavery. The jouraal would show that 
the measure was carried by a decided administra- 
tion majority, and it never could have been carried 
but by an adininistration majority. 

Mr. W.C. Johnson. It comes out then that the 
report is strictly correct; and that the sentence I 
read was given with perfect truth. I cannot see, 
therefore, what object the gentleman had in view 
when he asked me to yield the floor for the purpose 
of explanation. I supposed it was for the purpose 
of correcting an error. 

There was one thing (Mr. J. said) which greatly 
astonished him; it was this; that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts should, with so much force, reassert 
or reaffirm an accusation of this sort. What autho- 
rity had he offered? What evidence had he given? 
What interview had hereferred to? What arrange- 
ment had been made, of which he was cognizant, 
that it should be said he was in treaty with the ad- 
wwinistration party, either to use them as his tools, 
or to let them use him as their tool? A man of the 
age and experience of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts—a man who knew so well how to valne 
character, and who had lived such a laborious life 
as he had done for the purpose of acquiring it— 
ought not to make a charge of this nature here, in 
the presence of the nation, unless he had some 
fact, some data, some evidence upon which to pre- 
dicate it. He(Mr.J.) called upon that gentleman 
and all who thought with him to present to this 
house the evidence upon which the charge is found- 
ed. Had it been made in mere wantonness? Had 
it been made because he (Mr. J.) had intro- 
duced a proposition which superseded that of the 
gentleman himself? Had it been made because, 
with some degree of labor, (and he was glad to have 
it in his power to add, with some degree of suc- 
cess), he had answered the argument which the 
gentleman then made? 


He deemed it due to himself, due to the adminis- 
tration party then on that floor, and due to candor, 
justice and honor to say that be had not been in 
communion with one solitary human being in that 
house before he draughted that resolution; that he 
had not interchanged an opinion with one member 
of the Van Buren party, either in or out of congress, 
in regard to the original proposition which had been 
alluded to by the gentleman from Virginia who 
was absent from indiposition, which induced him 
to hand it to the gentleman from South Carolina. 
And the resolution which the gentleman had intend- 
ed himself to offer was almost substantially the 
same as that he (Mr. W. Cost Johnson) offered, viz: 
to lay on the table the motion to receive abolition 
petitions; and when the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. 4dams) was attacking that resolution, he 
said that it was indefinite, and that it was dodging 
the question, or something very like it. While the 
gentleman was speaking, he (Mr. J.) draughted his 
resolution and showed it to the gentleman from 
South Carolina, and his object in doing so was to 
ascertain whether he would receive and adopt it as 
his own, which he consented to do instead of that of 
the gentleman from Virginia. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts having offered an amendment to the 
resolution of the gentleman from South Carolina, 
induced him (Mr. J.) to ask the gentleman from 
South Carolina to accept his resolution as a modifi- 
cation of hisown, which heagreedto. This was the 
history of the resolution, or the twenty-first rule of 
the house. And thus, inthe hurry of debate and the 
confusion that prevailed, the resolution was written 
by himselfat the desk, and offered as an amendment 
to the proposition of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. This was the conspiracy, this was the plot, this 
was the stratagem which had been complained of. 
He recollected very well that, while the editor of the 
Globe at the time came out and charged him as an 
instrument put forward by the whig party to offer 
the resolution, the gentleman from Massachusetts 
also rose in his place and said that he [Mr. J.] was 
acting as the tool of the Van Buren party, or lan- 
guage to that effect. He was very apprehensive 
that the gentleinan had given vent to bis real feel- 


him, he [Mr. J.] believed, he thought in his inmost 
bosom, that he would be no man’s tool, and that he 
would not suffer himself to be made the instruinent 
of any man or set of men for an unrighteous or un- 
holy purpose. Thus much for the history of that 
resolution which became one of the rules of the 
last congress. 

He had a few words to say as to the proposition 
then before the chair, which was, as he understood 
it, to adopt all the rules of the last congress, with 





the exception of the twenty-first, which relates to 


ings and judgment; but whatever he might think of 
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the rejection of abolition petitions. He would say 
that he was most happy for two years to be sur- 
vounded in that house by a majority of the members 
of congress who sustained, both by their speeches 
and votes, the rule now proposed to be rescinded, 
and he would be most happy if the present congress 
would do as the last one had done. Why change 
the rule in question? He saw no good reason for 
it. An apprehension prevailed at the period to 
which he had referred that its adoption would cre- 
ate great excitement at the north; but he would ask 
if it had had that effect? And he appealed to nor- 
thern men and to the public journals to prove that 
it was without foundation. He would ask if it had 
not been productive of good; if there had not been 
less excitement than before, and whether eve 
thing had not gone on in peace and harmony, bot! 
in and out of congress, on the question of the aboli- 
tion of slavery? e all know that before the adop- 
tion of the twenty-first rule congress had been per- 
petually interrupted, day after day, by efforts to in- 
troduce a resolution to receive petitions on the sub- 
ject of abolition. He objected to agitating this 
question again, and he would tell gentlemen that 
they might bring it up again and triumph fora 
season, and sport with the feelings of southern men, 
but that a reaction in the public feeling would take 
place was as inevitable as that the tides of the 
ocean would ebband flow. Whilst now all was 
‘quiet, whilst all was peace, they might think they 
could make inroads upon their rights; but the mo- 
ment they should attempt it, that moment would they 
re-create an excitement, both in and out of these 
halls, which every lover of peace and harmony must 
deprecate. And it would be found that in propor- 
tion to their numbers on this floor would southern 
men become stronger in denouncing any interfer- 
ence with their rights. The whole south would be 
found meeting as one man on this question. We 
have been called here to dispose of grave and seri- 
ous subjects, and not to discuss the question of abo- 
lition, and, therefore, it was useless and unnecessa- 
ry to interfere with the twenty-first rule. Did the 
president of the United States say one word in his 
message on the subject of abolition, directly or in- 
directly? Not asyllable. And yet the first step 
taken on this floor was contrary to the recommen- 
dations inthe message. It was then entirely fo- 
reign to the purposes for which congress had been 
specially convened. 

The gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Under- 
wood ), had remarked, in the course of his speech this 
morning, that a feeling of indignation had been got- 
ten up in the country in regard to the presentation 
of abolition petitions to congress. Now where, he, 
(Mr. W. C. Johnson), would ask, was the feeling 
of indignation? He knew not. The nation was, at 
this moment, in the enjoyment of the utmost tran- 
quillity and repose. It was, too, looking with the 
most anxious solicitude to our proceedings, in order 
to see what we are guing todo for the relief of the 
country—what we are going todoin reference to 
improving the currency and exchanges of the coun- 
try. He confessed he was apprehensive that no- 
thing good could grow out of rescinding the 21st 
rule, but on the contrary much evil might result 
from it. He was fully convinced that the sentiments 
of the president of the United States were in favor 
of the course he, (Mr. W. C. Johnson), was taking 
in reference to rescinding this resolution. He had 
set forth his opinion on this question, in .a letter 
which had been some time since published to the 
world. 

Mr. Adams here asked forthe reading of the letter. 

Mr. W. C. Johnson resumed. He had not the let- 
ter in his possession, but he stated it as a fact that 
the executive had written a letter to the effect which 
he, (Mr. J.) had intimated. He therefore was de- 
sirous to clear his skirts of any charge that he was 
either directly or indirectly an instrument in this 
matter. It was but an act of justice towards that 
distinguished individual to say thus much in his vin- 
dication. If this house, the grand inquest of the na- 
tion, should undertake the responsibilliy of acting on 
this question, and of throwing open the doors to a 
flood of abolition petitions, why, let them do it; but 
do not couple the name of the executive with it. 
As he had already said, he offered the resolution on 
the subject of abolition petitions which became the 
21st rule, and he rejoiced that he had done it. Hav- 
ing advocated it then, he would do so now, because 
he had seen no reason to change his opinion as to 
the propriety and correctness of the course which he 
thought it his duty to take. 

He did not think it properto discuss the whole 
subject again, which had been fully and elaborately 
argued ona former occasion. The chief motive by 
which he had been governed in offering his resolu- 
tion was to throw oil upon the troubled waters, and 
the result of its adoption was fo restore peace and 
and harmony to the house. We had not witnessed 








those angry scenes here since, which had induced a 
whole delegation of members representing a portion 
of the south to withdraw from this body ‘n order to 
devise and consult upon what course they should 
take to defend the rights of their constituents. But 
repeal this resolution, and what might be done he 
would not pretend to foretell. He would, however, 
predict that no good would come of it to any portion 
of this union—no beneficial results to any interest of 
this wide spread confederacy. Rescind this rule, 
and endless discussion will be the consequence, and 
the excitement would be so great as to retard the 
despatch of the business which had called us to- 
gether, and thus we might be sitting here till near 
the meeting of the regular session. He was, for all 
these reasons, opposed to rescinding the resolution, 
and because he wished congress to go on and dis- 
pose of the various measures which the country was 
most anxiously waiting to have disposed of as speed- 
ly as possible. He would vote to retain the resolu- 
lion, and let the consequences fail upon those who 
were for rescinding it. He would invoke this house, 
and more especially his whig friends, to pause and 
anxiously and deliberately reflect before they coun- 
tenanced a course of action which would lead to re- 
sults disastrous in their effects. It was not his pur- 
pose to enlarge upon this occasion, but in order to 
show what had been the proceedings of this house 
upon the question, he would ask its attention to the 
yeas and nays which had been taken on the subject, 
and were to be found in page 194 of the journal of 
the house, in the years 1335-’6. [Here the clerk 
read them.] His object in having the yeas and nays 
read was to show that the principle had been adopt- 
ed to reject abolition petitions, and that, too, on the 
most bigh and patriotic grounds, because of the ex- 
citement throughout the country, and in the national 
councils. 

Now, rescind this resolution, and we should then 
have the same excitement that was witnessed here 
before its adoption, and when, on one occasion, a 
motion to receive an abolition petition was laid on 
the table by a vote of 176 to 37, and Mr. Adams led 
off in the affirmative. After referring to what was 
the opinion of the framers of the constitution on the 
subject of slavery, Mr. J. remarked that he thought 
with the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Wise), 
that all abolition petitions ought to be rejected, be- 
cause we have not the power to act on the question. 
In the course of his remarks he had dropped a senti- 
ment in reference to the course of some northern 
men, which required alittle qualification. He would 
say, however, that there are some men at the north 
who, although not partaking of the excitement, 
which ought not to exist here, on the subject of abo- 
lition, nevertheless pressed it upon us in opposition 
to the feelings of the south, rather than come in con- 
tact with the violent abolitionists of their own dis- 
tricts. But, for the purpose of testing whether the 
house was willing to throw open the whole question 
for discussion, he would call the previous question. 

Some conversation here followed as to the effect 
of the previous question, under the parliamentary 
law; the speaker deciding that, if the previous ques- 
tion was ordered, the question must be taken on each 
amendment. 

Mr. W. C. Johnson then proceeded to say that, on 
reflection, be would not call the previous question, 
although there were many gentlemen around him 
desirous that he should do so, because he did not 
wish the house to take a vote on a proposition which 
would be most injurious to the interests of the coua- 
try. He believed that if this question should be 
brought up on the adoption of the rules, after a com- 
mittee should have been appointed to examine them, 
that would be a most fitting time to say what altera- 
tion, if any, should be made in them. 

Mr. Slade said he did not rise for the purpose of 
continuing the debate on the merits of the question, 
if, indeed, its merits had been actually reached in 
the discussion. He felt compelled to say that, so far 
as the question had been discussed with a reference 
to the agency which the respective parties in the 
last congress had in the adoption of the 21st rule, 
and the dis¢cssion had been mostly confined to that, 
its merits had not been touched at all. He deemed 
it of no importance to go into an examination as to 
the paternity of the rale. Whether it was 4 measure 
of the last administration or of its opponents, did not 
affect its true character. He could perceive no good 
that could result from bringing up these reminis- 
cences. lis only effect would be to divert the house 
from the trae question before it, and throw it off into 
an interminable sea of.debate on points which had 
nothing to do with the question. 

Mr. 8. said his purpose had been, and still was, 
to refrain from discus-ing the twenty-first role, or 
the subject of slavery, at the present session. When 
the proper time should arrive, he shoald have much 
to say on the question of slavery, and upon the rule, 
should there be an attempt to adopt it. But he came 


here at the present session for a different PUrpose 
He came with an express determination to presen} 
no abolition petitions, and with a confident belie; 
that nobody would present them; and, he Would 
add, with a confident belief that the friends of the ry), 
in question would refrain from pressing it, that the 
would not force upon the house a question whic) 
must necessarily lead toa protracted debate, ang 
trench upon time which ought to be devoted exc|y, 
sively to the objects which formed the necessity fo, 
the extraordinary session. He had not believed tia 
the friends of the rule would, in the absence of all 
necessity for it, undertake the experiment of 
ging, six months in advance, merel 
showing their power of doing it. The rule expirey 
on the 3d of March last. He had thought the 
would be willing to let it sleep, at least until the 
first regular session of the 27th congress; and that hj. 
might be permitted to enjoy the satisfaction of cop. 
scious freedom during the intervening period—es. 
pecially as he had felt, what he now avowed, no dig. 
position to exercise that freedom to the annoyance of 
any body. 

‘o show the house what had been his views on 
the subject, and the course he had deemed it hj, 
duty to pursue, he would beg permission to read {) 
the house a communication he had addressed to the 
leading abolition paper in Vermont, touching thi; 
subject. A correspondent of the paper having sug. 
gested that petitions should be sent to congress 4 
the extra session, praying for the rescinding of {he 
twenty-first rule, he (Mr. S.) had thereupon ad. 
dressed the editor the following: © 

“f observe in your paper of the 24th, which has 
just reached me, acommunication from Jesse Sted. 
man, urging the sending of petitions to congress, x 
the extra session, praying for the rescinding of the 
‘infamous twenty-first rule’ of the house of repre. 
sentatives. 

“If petitions are to be forwarded, they should not 
pray for the rescinding of the rule, as it is not now 
in existence. The rules of the last congress ex. 
pired with that congress. None of them will have 
any force or effect until revived by the action of 
the next house of representatives. The petitions 
should therefore ask that no such rule be again 
adopted. 

‘I take this occasion to say that I do not deem it 
of any importance that petitions such as I have sug- 
gested should be presented at the extra session, It is 
desirable that that session should be as short as pos. 
sible—that it should be confined to the legislation 
rendered indispensably necessary by the financial 
condition of the country. That will spread itself 
sufficiently to cover all the time that the represen- 
tatives will be willing to spend, or their constituents 
will be willing to have them spend, in an extra ses- 
sion. I presume that no representative will think 
of presenting, at that session, any such petitions as 
were in contemplation when the twenty-first rule 
of the last house was adopted; and that in adopting 
the late rules, at the extra session, the twenty-first 
rule will, by common consent, be dropped. I do 
not say that there will be no attempt to adopt it 
at the next regular session in December; but ils 
friends, I am sure, will not think of pressing it a 
the extra session, knowing, as they must, that its 
discussion will occupy time which, the urgent ne- 
cessitjes of the country demand should be otherwise 
appropriated; and feeling assured that no necessily 
for it will exist at éhat session to keep out ‘abolition 
petitions.’ At the extra session in September, 1337, 
these petitions were withholden from presentation 
by common consent; and so, I presume, they will be 
at the extra session which is approaching. 

“No man can hold ‘the twenty-first rule’ to be 
more ‘infamous’ than I do; but I do not think tbat 
any thing will be gained by sending petitions against 
its readoption at the extra session. Let it opponents 
reserve their strength for the regular session in De- 
cember, when, if ever, an attempt may be made to 
revive it. Your obedient servant, 

WM. SLADE. 

“Middlebury April, 28, 1841.’ 

In one particular, Mr. 8. said, he had been mis- 
taken in the communication he had just read. His 
impression had been that abolition petitions had 
been withholden from presentation at the extra ses- 
sion of 1837; but upon examination of the journal 
of that session, he found that the following resolu- 
tion had been adopted, viz: 

Resolved, 'That the action of the several standi"g 
committees of this house on all matters not embraced 
by the message of the president of the United States 
the two houses of congress, communicated on the S¢ 
cond day of the current session, be suspended until the 
commencement of the annual session of congress '" 
December next; and that the consideration of all pe’ 
tions on such suspended maiters be also postponed '9 
Weleiee above specified. 
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snide message, were laid on the table and passed 
aver 4g the i session. But few abolition peti- 
: s, however, were presented. He was not able 
pag = that he had presented a single one during: 
the session. Those which were presented were on 
the table, not under a slavery gag rule, but because 
they did not fall within the range of business to 
‘byeh it had been proper to confine the extra session. 
r. 8. said he would have the same course pursued 
now. He did not believe that any abolition petitions 
would be presented during the present session; but 
if there should, they might be disposed of under a 
eneral resolution like that adopted at the extra 
Pession of 1837. He would therefore simply drop 
the 2ist rule: in other words, except it from the 
rules of the last house of representatives, to be adopt- 
ed for the government of the present. He thought 
none peat object to this. It compromitted nobo- 
dy. To drop or except it from the rules would be 
simply saying: We have come here for a special 
urpose. We desire to accomplish it as soon as 
Possible, and will not consume time by urging the 
adoption of a rule fur which there is no practical 
necessity at the present session, and to press which 
will only have the effect of producing irritation, 
without stopping the presentation of a single aboli- 
ion petition. 
rer the accomplishment of the purpose he had 
suggested, Mr. S. said it seemed to bim that a por- 
tion of the amendment of his venerable friend from 
Massachusetts, (Mr. Adams) was unnecessary; and 
for this, if for no other reason, he hoped the gen- 
tlemen would so modify it as to omit that part which 
contemplated the rescinding of the 2ist rule. If his 
friend should decline the modification, he would 
move to amend his amendment by striking out the 
words ‘“‘which is hereby rescinded.” He did this 
for two reasons. 

In the first place, there seemed to be an absurdi- 
ty in undertaking to rescind a rule which was no 
longer in existence. The leading significations of 
the word rescind are, to lop or cut off—to annul— 
torepeal. All these necessarily suppose that some- 
thing is in existence, upon which the rescinding pro- 
cess is to operate. Before the 4th of March last, all 
these acts might have been performed upon the 21st 
rule, because it was in being. But it had ceased to 
be. It wasdead. He would let it remain so. To 
undertake to rescind the rule seemed to him as ab- 
surd as to attempt to repeal a law which had expired 
by its own limitation. 

In the second place, Mr. S. said he objected to 
the attempt to ‘rescind’ the rule, because such ac- 
tion, if not absurd, was unnecessary. What pur- 
pose would be answered by rescinding, which would 
not be answered by merely dropping the rule? He 
would avoid giving the act an unnecessarily offen- 
sive form to any. He believed there were many 
who had no disposition to revive the rule at the 
present session, if ever, who would not vote to re- 
scind it. It was dead, and they were willing to let 
it remain so. They might vote to leave it out of 
the revised rules, but would not go beyond this. 
And why should they? Why put the proposition 
in such a form as to leave them no alternative but to 
rescind or relain the rule? Why not permit them to 
give a vote which should have the effect merely to 
drop it? 

And who would object to dropping it? There 
would, probably, be no petitions presented at the 
present session for it to act on; or if there should 
be, they might be sent over to the next session un- 
der a general resolution, which should thus dispose 
of every thing not embraced in the president’s mes- 
sage. Why, then, should the adoption of the rule 
be pressed? Did gentlemen wish to anticipate the 
(liseussions of the next session? Was there not 
business enough necessarily growing out of the 
present crisis without consuming the time by forc- 
ing the discussious upon the house which an attempt 
to revive this odious rule must necessarily produce? 
Let gentlemen consider upon whom would fall the 
responsibility of this consumption of time. For 
himself, Mr. S. said, he desired to do the business 
rendered indispensable by the existing crisis as soon 
a3 possible. The people expected this. They hada 
right to expect it. 

Mr. 8. said he might perhaps be asked why, since 
he urged the absence of all necessity for the rule 
at the present session, there was any necessity for 
dropping it? If there should be nothing for it to 
act on, would it not be harmless? Why, then, op- 
pose it? No freeman (said Mr. 8.) need be asked 
why he should resist a denial of his right, because 
he did not desire to exercise it, and it was therefore 
unnecessary to enforce the denial. But in this case, 
if the rule was to be enforced for the time being, it 
would probably be enforced for the entire congress. 

Mr. 8. said hie had, before leaving home, express- 
ed a belief that the “odious twenty-first rule” would 
hot be pressed at the present session. Some of the 


abolitionists had derided him for his credulity. He 
was in the habit of leaning to the favorable side in 
judging of men; and he would not abandon the po- 
sition he had taken in this cage, until the rule should 
be actually forced upon him. 

Mr. 8S. expressed his surprise that those who de- 
preciated a continuance of the abolition excitement 
should insist on the adoption of the 21st rule. He 
could give no assurance that a refusal to adopt the 
rule would stop excitement on the subject of slave- 
ry; but he would say that its readoption would very 
greatly increase it. ‘The gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. Johnson) had contended that the adoption of 
the rule had had the effect of allaying the abolition 
excitement, both here and elsewhere, and that it 
should, therefore, be continued. Mr. S. said he had 
determined to avoid, at this time, going into a dis. 
cussion of the merits of the rule; but he must take 
the occasion to say that the gentleman from Mary- 
land was greatly mistaken in his estimate of the 
effect of it. It was true, it had to some extent, kept 
execitement out of this hall; but it had not allayed it 
elsewhere. The gentleman was evidently ignorant 
of the depth and strength of the feeling which pre- 
vailed at the north on this subject. While the gen- 
tleman.was dreaming that abolition was dead, it was, 
in fact, gathering strength from his own efforts to 
suppress it. 

here was (said Mr. 8S.) a great mistake prevail- 
ing in regard to the effect of gag resolutions and 
gag rules. It was taking a narrow view of the sub- 
ject to look only at the immediate results of these 
measures here. 
the nature of the abolition excitement who think 
to stop or retard it by denying the right of petition, 
and forbidding discussion in this hall. They ought 
to know that, if obstructe:| in one channel, it will 
find another. The stream will roll on, obstruct it 
who will. Who would think of stopping the Po- 
tomac by adam? Raise it mountain high, and the 
waters will rise with it, and either sweep it away, 
or force a passage around it, and roll on to the 
ocean. It was just so with abolition. It mocks at 
gag resolutions and gag rules. 

And let gentlemen beware of the direction which 
their own ill-advised measures might give to the 


abolition excitement. There was already a “third | 


party” in existence, with candidates for the presi- 
dency and vice presidency in the field. That party 


had been forced into being by the gag resolutions 


and rules which had been adopted here, and by 
kindred measures in favor of slavery elsewhere. 


The readoption of the gag rule at this time would 
give a tremendous impulse to the movements of that 
party. Let gentlemen beware of the consequences of 


the act they were about to perform. 
The great question of slavery (Mr. S. said) 
would have to be met in some form sooner or later, 


and that not merely as a question of philanthropy 


and of human rights, but as one intimatelv connect- 
ed with the finances of the country, affected as 


they are, and ever must be, by the antagonist influ- 
The institution of 
slavery is practically interwoven with the whole 
subject of political economy in this and in every 


ences of free and slave labor. 


country where it exists, and it must be discussed. 
But he would not now go into the subject. He 


sumed with the agitation of this question. 


exclude from consideration at this session all sub- 


jects not embraced in the president’s message. It 
seemed to him that the whole house, north, south, 
east and west, might come togeiher on this ground, 
and that the act might go forth to the country, not 


as a triumph of abolition or anti-abolition, but as a 


measure dictated by a sense of the urgent neces- 
sity of occupying all the time of the house in| 
the great business for which it had been called toge- | 


ther. 


Mr. Mason, of Ohio, rose, not, he said, for the | 
purpose of participating in the debate, but to bring 
forward a proposition which he would offer with 


the sincere hope that it would be adopted. 


The speaker reminded the gentleman that there 
was already an amendment to an amendment pend- 


ing. 


Mr. Mason expressed the hope that gentlemen 
would withdraw their prapositions to enable him to | 


present his. 


And a suggestion was made by Mr. Dawson that} house wood call for the 
the gentleman should move to lay the subject upon 





read. 


exclu 


Those must know very little of 


would only repeat the expression of his anxious 
desire that the present session should not be con- 
He 
believed that the true way to prevent this was, to 
drop the rule, upon the assumption that nobody 
would be disposed now to offer any thing for the 
action of the house upon which it could operate, 
or, if they should, that it might be laid upon the 
table, not under a rule odiously applicable to this 
subject alone, but under a resolution which should 




















| in order. 
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Much desultory conversation followed on a point 


of order. 


Mr. Slade modified his amendment by adding af- 


the words **2ist rule”? the words, ‘cand that the ac- 
tion of the several standing committees of this house 
upon all matters not embraced in the message of the 
president of the United States, in his communica- 


tion upon the Ist day of June, be suspended until 
the commencement of the annual session of con- 


gress in December next, and that the consideration 


of all such petitions be neg rp until said session.” 
Mr. Mason asked that his proposition might be 


After numberless notices and discussions on 


points of order, the previous question was called 
under the parliamentary law, and was seconded, the 
speaker having decided that, under that law, any 
one member could second the demand. 


And the previous question having been seconded, 


many members rising for the purpose— 


Mr. Slade again modified his amendment by with- 


drawning that portion of it whieh excluded the con- 
sideration of subjects not ineluded in the president’s 


Sarees remarking that such an amendment might 
e subjects which should be considered. 

And, after further discussions on points of order, 
and as to the effect of the previous question, the 


question was taken by tellers, ‘shall the main ques- 


tion be now put?” and was decided in the negative; 
yeas 75, nays 94. 

Under the parliamentary law, the effect of this 
vote was to put the whole subjeet from under the 
consideration of the house for one day. 

A motion to adjourn was made and withdrawn. 

Mr. Briggs offered the following resolu‘ion: 

Resolved, That the several standing committees of 
this house, as provided for in the rules of the last house 
of representatives, be now appointed by the speaker. 

Mr. Wise objected that the resolution adopted 
one part of the rules and not the other. 

Mr. Barnard submitted that his resolutions were 
first in order, 

Mr. Briggs insisted upon the necessity of grant- 
ing the usual time and opportunity to the speaker 
to appoint—more necessary now by reason of the 
great number of new members. He hoped this or- 
dinary act of courtesy to the presiding officer would 
not be withheld; but that the honse would adopt the 
resolution and adiourn over to Monday. 

Mr. Wise said the speaker could select in his own 
mind the members of the several committees, And 
he would therefore move that the house do now ad- 
journ to meet at 11 o’clock on Monday. 

Mr. 7. Smith asked the yeas and nays, which 
were ordered, and, being taken, were yeas 60, nays 
148. So the house refused to adjourn. 

The speaker, by unanimous consent, laid before 
the house a message from the president, transmit- 
ting a report of the secretary of the treasury, exhi- 
biting the transfers of appropriations made in that 
department in pursuance of the power vested in the 
president, by the act of March 38,1809. Laid on 
the table and ordered to be printed. 

The speaker also laid before the house a report 
from the secretary of the treasury on the finances. 

Mr. Wise asked for the reading of certain para- 
graphs containing an intimation that the secretary 
could furnish a plan for a national bank, which 
would overcome the constitutional scruples hitherto 
entertained against that sort of fiscal agent. 

And, after some difficulty and discussion on a 
point of order, the extracts were read. 

Mr. Wise offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury be re- 
quesied to lay before this house the plan of “such a fis- 
cal agent recommended in his report of this day as will 
remove all scruples touching the question of constitu- 
tional power, and thus avoid the objections which have 
been urged against those fiscal agents heretofore cre- 
ated by congress;” and that a committee of nine mem- 
bers be appointed to consider and report upon such 
plan when presented by the secretary of the treasury. 

Mr. Everett thought that we ought to have the 
document printed first, that its contents might be 
examined. And he moved that the report be re- 
ferred to the committee of the whole on the state of 
the union, and that it be printed. If the appoint- 
ment of a select committee should afterwards ap- 
pear to be called for, it would be time enough to 


| appoint it. 


Mr. Proffit asked a division of the resolution, 
first on that part calling for the plan, and secondly 
on the appointment of a select committee. 

Mr. Everett submitted that his motion was first 
And the speaker so decided. 

Mr. Randolph moved that the message be laid on 
the table and printed 

Mr. Wise bad no objection to that, but hoped the 

lan. 
A fter some desultory disesidalngs in which Messrs, 


the table, in order that he might be enabled to offer Wise, Bidlack and Briggs participated, the message 


his proposition. 


was ordered to lie on the table and be printed, 
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The speaker then decided the resolution of Mr. 
Wise to be the next business in order. 

Mr. Underwood moved the following as a substi- 
tute: 

Resolved, 'That it is necessary and proper to create 
a national bank to act as a fiscal AN of the govern- 
ment, and to repeal the act entitled ‘“‘an act to provide 
for the collection, safe-keeping, transfer and disburse- 
mént of the ares revenue, approved July 4, 1840.” 

Resolved, ‘That a committe of —— be appointed to 
prepare aud report a bill or bills to carry into effect the 
preceding ution. | 

Mr. U. declared he had serious objections to call- 
ing on the executive departments to submit plans 
for legislation. It had-not been usual. 

Mr. Wise said that the very first movement ever 
made by this government upon a question of finance, 
alter the constitution was formed, was a regular call 
on Alexander Hamilton, then secretary of the trea- 
sury, for his views or plan. So with Mr. Dallas, 
Mr. Crawford and Mr. Gallatin. And it was the 
express constitutional duty of the executive de- 
partments to recommend measures to congress. 
~ Mr. Underwood had not gone so far’back in what 
he said. He meant to say that, in his own experi- 
ence, it had not been usual to call upon the depart- 
ments for plans of legislation, and he, for one, was 
not willing now to set the example. 

He wished that a direct vote should be taken on 
this proposition. He did not wish to debate it; for 
twelve years it had been debated. If once the dis- 
cussion was opened, there would be no end to it, 
and he did not believe that a single vote would be 
changed by it. If this resolution should prevail, 
then the committee which might be raised might 
call on the departments or individuals for informa- 
tion, or might consult such other sources #s they 
might think proper. He wanted the house to re- 
spond this evening to this proposition, bank or no 
bank; sub-treasury or no sub-treasury; and thus 
let the cena kuow whether any thing was to be 
expected at the hands of congress or not. If the 
resolution was decided in the negative, he should 
be willing to go home in a week. If it was adopt- 
ed, there would be abundant opportunity, when the 
details of the bill came to be settled, for every gen- 
tleman to express his views. No difficulty on that 
score need be anticipated. 

Mr. Wise raised the point whether the resolution 
was in order, 

Mr. W. C. Johnson moved that the house adjourn 
until Monday next, at 11 o’clock. 

The yeas and nays were asked and refused. 

And the house adjourned until Monday next, at 
11 o’clock. 





CHRONICLE. 
AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. J. H. Stevens’ forthcoming 
work on the cities and temples in Central America, 
is to be published the ensuing week. It will have se- 
venty engravings, mostly on steel. 


Battoons. We find the following in the Moniteur 
Parisien: “An experiment of the highest interest was 

rformed at the Chateau de Villetaneuse, near Saint 

ennis. M.S——and his son had for some time past 
announced publicly that they had succeeded in the 
means of directing balloons in the air, and several ex- 
periments on a small seale, in the court-yard of the 
Ecole Militaire, in Paris, had been attended with satis- 
factory results. The experiment has verified all their 
hopes. M.S. jr. after msing to a height of about 290 
metres with a balloon constructed by himself and his 
father, set at work their ingenicus mechanism, and 
immediately the balloon proceeded to the west, not- 
withstanding a pretty strong wind blowing from that 
point. He then returned and sailed about in various 
directions, the balloon rising or lowering at the will of 
the wronaut without the apparent use of any kind of 
ballast. ‘Ihe experiments lasted for three hours, at 
the expiration of which time M.S. descended at the 
point trom which he had started, amidst the acclama- 
tions of the spectators.” 


Banks. The memorial to congress for the establish- 
ment of a national bank has been unanimously peont- 
ed by the New York chamber of commerce, and is 
circulating for signatures—twenty thousand it is said 
have been ceteris ome have been raised to 

oceed with it to Washington. 

Phe memorial of the New York chamber of com- 
merce in favor of a national bank having been referred 
to a committee of the chamber of commerce in Phila- 
delphia. that committee have unanimously , 

Resolved, That whilst this chamber are decidedly in 
fovor of the establishment of a national bank, or fiscal 
agent, they yet deem it inexpedient at present to me- 
morialize congress on the subject. 

The directors of the Bank of the U. States of Penn- 
sylvania have directed suit against the fate president, 
Mr. Biddle. The officers of the bank have been em- 

loyed for some titne in giving certificates of deposite 
eg ah six per cent. interest, in exchange for its notes, 
as well as to such depositors as had funds in the bank 
at the time of its suspension. About $800,000 have 
been fanded in this way... The effect will be salutary, 
inasmuch as creditors of the bank, either as note 
holders or depositors, will now draw interest. 





Boston. The ancient and honorable. artillery com- 


pany of Boston, under the command of general Ap- | 104 


pleton Howe, celebrated its two hundred and thirty- 
third anniversary on Monday last. miu 


Hon. Tos. W. Cary, late a. member of congress 
from. Louisiana, has been. appointed. president of the 
board of public works of Louisiana, vice gen. Joseph 
Bernard, resigned. : 


Wittiam Gaytorp Cxark, esq: editor of the Phila- 
delphia Gazette, exnired on the night of the 12th inst. 
of pulmonary d in his 32d year. ‘SA scholar,-a 

oet, and» a gentleman. ‘None knew him but. to love 
im.” His health had for along time been failing. 
The death of his accomplished and lovely wife seve- 
ral years ago, upon whom he doated with a passionate 
and rapturous fondness had shaken his ‘constitution, 
and eaten hisstrength. None but his intimate friends 
knew the influence of that sad affliction upon his phy- 
sical frame. To the last his heart yearned over t 
dust of that lovely woman. In hisdeath chamber, her 
rtrait stood always before him on his table, and his 
Swng ere turned to it even in extremest pain, as 
though it was his living and only friend. The verses 
to her memory by her smitten husband, written soon 
after her death, we consider of the richest. poetical 
gems in the language, though very inadequately ex- 
pressive of the intenseness of the author’s grief.” 


Cotton. The information brought by the Great 
Western has rather damped the ardor of purchasers 
than effected any reduction in prices. Sales have been 
made at New York since, at former quotations, viz: 


3,400 Upland and Florida at 9a11!; 1,450 Mobile at |; 


95a12; 700 N. Orleans at 94al2}. 


Crops. A seasonable rain occurred at the close of 
last week greatly reviving vegitation in this. section 
of the union, which had suffered much from drought. 
Generally the public papers indicate the prospect of an 
abundant harvest. Almost the only exception we have 
noticed is from a paper in the interior of Pennsylvania. 
The Floridian of the 5th instant, says that the cotton 
and corn crop in that region is very promising in ap- 
pearance. 


CouUNTERFEIT GOLD coin. The St. Louis Era says 
that a large amount of spurious gold coin has been put 
into circulation in the upper part of the state of Mis- 
souri. It is stated that in one case payment of seyen- 
ty-five dollars was made in halfeagles, not one of which 
was genuine. 


DEAD LETTER OFFicE. The dead letter office, in the 
post office department at Washington is a great curi- 
osity. The dead letters are returned to the general 
post office, with the quarterly accounts from the 13,000 
post offices which now exist. Five clerks are employ- 
ed in the dead letter office. The envelopes are taken 
from the packages by one clerk, who ties a string round 
the contents and casts them into a basket—the next 
clerk assorts them and compares them with’ the post 
bills—sending the letters to a clerk to be opened—on 
opening, the letters containing no valuable inclosures 
are thrown into a basket and destroyed. ‘Those con- 
taining valuable inclosures, are returned to the office 
where they were mailed, and sent to the owner if found. 
If not claimed, all money is placed ina separate fund, 
and the account recorded, so that it can be paid to the 
owner at any future period if claimed. They open 
about two hundred and fifty thousands letters per quar- 
ter—there are now several cart loads in the office un- 
opened. ‘The work of opering and assorting is very 
tedious and laborious. 


Deatus. During the week ending the 14th instant, 
in New York 124, of which 29 were under two years 
of age, 25 died of consumption, and 11 of scarlet fever; 
in P maaan 103, of which 37 were under two years 
of age, and 14 died of consumption; in Baltimore 45, 
of which 23 were under one year of age, 12 free colored 
and 1 slave. 

During the month of May there were 22 deaths in 
the city of Washington, of which only three were un- 
der two years of age. 


Exections. Mr. Black, (whig), has been elected to 
congress, without opposition, from the Somerset dis- 
trict, in Pennsylvania, lately represented by the hon. 
C. Ogle. 

The Van Buren candidates for congress from Ala- 
bama have been elected by a majority of 6,648 votes. 
The vote was very small on both sides. The Van 
Buren majority at the November election was 5,520, 


Excuanee. Billson London command at New York 
from 8 to 83 premium; on France, 5f. 23? a 25; New 
York and Philadelphia 3} a 34; Baltimore and Wash- 
ington 33; Richmond. Petersburg, Norfolk, Raleigh, 
and Wilmington, N.C. 43; Charleston 13; Augusta 
12 a 13; Macon and Columbus 15; Savannah. 33; Mo- 
bile 9 a 10; New Orleans 63; St. Louis 95; Louisville 
8; Cincinnati 9; Nashville 12. 

A St. Louis paper states that one mercantile house 
in that city, in the course of its business, paid last year 
upwards of $16,000 on exchanges. 


GREENOUGH’s STATUE OF WasnincTon. The ship 
Sea sailed from Marseilles, about the Ist of May, for 
Leghorn, for the purpose of receiving this statue, in- 
tended for the capitol at Washington, and conveying it 
to the United States. 


Leap trapve. The St. Louis Republican states that 
the quantity of lead received at that place during the 





————————. 
months of April and May was 178,000 pigs of which 
104,500 pigs were received during the last month. Th, 
navigation opened this year nearly a month later tha, 
last, and consequently the receipts have all been crowd. 
ed within the two first months. The whole receip,, 
exceed those of last year about 30,000 pigs. Thesg 
pigs vary from 65 to 70 lbs. The whole amount jy 
pounds may be set down at 12,104,000. At the aye. 
rage price which lead has sustained this spring in tha; 
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market, say 33.cents, this item of export alone is wor, | : 


# Mitch the | f the ree 

uch the larger part.o receipts have been fir. 
warded, chiefly to eastern markets, but there is oa 
large amount on hand, and there has been a small de. 
cline. The above estimate only embraces the lead of 
the Upper Mississippi. The lead of the Missouri anq 
of the mines in the southern part of that state are no 
included in it. 


Mruirary. Among the mancuvres exhibited at » 
review of French troops at Vincennes, were ording 
evolutions, with the gymnastic step—target firing, 17 
balls out of 100 hitting the mark, at 1,500 feet, cutting 
down trees, six inches through, with sabres, and firing 
volleys while the men lay on their backs. _ 

[N. Y. Exp. 


Missouri Bonps. The St. Louis New Era says that 
a sale of Missouri state bonds, to the amount of thirt 
thousand dollars, has been made to an eastern capital. 
ist now in St. Louis. The bonds bear the extraordinary 
interest of ten per cent. : 


THe maMMoTH cAvE or Kentucky. Dr. John 
ag te the proprietor of this wonderful cave, situated 
in Ic<dmondson county, Ky.-has opened a house, (or 
place) of public entertainment within it, about a mile 

rom its mouth! where he accommodates visiters with 
odgings and meals. ) 


Parry spirit. The foam and spray that dash aroud 
the ship of state, sometimes ames engulph her, 
~ composed of the very elements that support and 

uoy her up. 


Prraticat. The boarding officer at the Balize, mouth 
of the Mississippi, has captured a piratical schooner or 
smuggler, having a crew of seven men, well supplied 
with arms and ammunition. 


PosT OFFICE REGULATIONS. Several suits have been 
instituted against New York editors for extending their 
privileges beyond the letter of the statute, by transmit 
ting circulars, &c.; and packages of newspapers have 
been sent to the United States attorney, for having 
writing within their envelopes, which offence subjects 
the party to a penalty. 


Six is cultivated with fair prospects of success in 
the neighborhood of the Red river, Arkansas. 


Specie. Exports from New York from 24th Sep. 
tember, 1840, to 30th March, 1841, in silver $4,563,659, 
in gold $292,968. Since the last date the exports amuunt 
tu about $500,000. 

The Great Western steamer brought over $100,000 
in gold—showing a turn of the tide. 


Sr. Louis. According to the report of the board of 
aldermen contains 19,063 inhabitants within the old 
limits, about 6,000 are added by the limits of the new 
charter. In 1830 the population of St. Louis was 6,252. 
The present amount of assessable property in the cily 
is $8,691,675. 


Streamers. The St. Juhns N. B. Herald states tha! 
the English government is about contracting for an 
additional line of steamers to the North American co- 
lonies—this line, in accordance with sir William Cole: 
brook’s wish will be likely to run direct to St. Johns—the 
present line will continue to run to Halifax. Should 
the St. Johns line be established, we shall have a sica- 
mer weekly from Europe. 


SreamBoat. The steamboat Duncan McRea ex 
ploded in the Savannah river on the Sth instant—kill- 
Ing two negroes—scalding three men and the cap 
tain. ‘The boat sunk in seven feet water—the carg? 
all lost. 


Stocks. U.S. Bank shares are quoted at £3.15.) 
nominal in London 16th May, and selling at N. York 
and Philadelphia at 1850183; Indiana fives at 53a57;; 
Ohio sixes 95a97. 


Sunpavy scnooits In Havana. The governor of Cubs 
has ordered the immediate erection of Sunday schoo!s 
in Havana, where the children of all classes may 
educated free of expense. The law isa liberal one, 
and accomplishes the object completely. The Lar 
casterian system of teaching is to be adopted, govern 
Valdez in taking this important step, will earn for him- 
self an enviable fame, and leave behind him seeds that 
will germinate, and spring up into vigorous plants, 
bearing precious and goodly fruit. [N. Y. Express. 


TEMPERANCE REFORM. On Saturday last the Was)- 
ington total abstinence pledge was signed by the ol 
ficers and crew, twenty in number, of the revenue 
cutter Morris, at Portland. 


Mr. Varremare after a sojourn of two years on this 
continent, during which he has been indefatigable 9 
his mission and Ria made avery favorable impressio”: 
embarked a few days since on his return to France. 


Vermont. The council of censors of this state 4'¢ 
in session, and propose several amend ments to the co" 
stitution. One extends the term of senators to three 
years—one-third to be elected annually. 
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